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Mt. LeConte, with an elevation of 6,593 feet, shown in the background, rises a mile higher than the village of Gatlinbur ~— A good 
mountain highway extends four miles to Cherokee , halfway to the top. The remaining four alls i2 
steep and rough, but — interesting, hiking trail. This mountain contains 


's greatest variety of trees. 
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Two of a Large Fleet of Wayne All-Steel Buses Operating in Davidson County, Tennessee 


-— 
HESE Davipson County children get what it 
takes to protect them on their ride to school 
from the hazards and dangers of modern, high-speed traffic that crowds today’s highways— 
Wayne All-Steel School Bus Bodies! Only an All-Steel Bus Body—with Wayne’s exclusive 
construction—can provide the maximum safety. They are crush-proof, crash-proof, splinter- 
proof, and fire-proof! That’s why more Waynes are used in school transportation than all 





other makes combined! 

The same super-strong Wayne All-Steel, Standardized, Sectional, Bolted Construction that 
makes Waynes safest also makes them most economical. They actually cost less per year to 
own because they last twice as long. And Waynes are the only bodies you can lengthen or 
shorten to meet changing route requirements. You can’t afford less than Wayne safety for 
your school children—and you owe Wayne economy to your taxpayers. Get full informa- 


tion today! 


A. FASSNACHT and SONS ¢ 11] West 13th St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE AND... PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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SEN é OR Sci ENCE Socialized for the High School | 
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By BusH, PTACEK, and KOVATS | eff 

A NEw Type OF SCIENCE COURSE FOR THE “a 
4 Upper GraApDEs OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL po 
This new book provides the answer to the increasingly important and much dis- 7 
cussed problem of science instruction for the non-academic type of high school tha 
students. pre 
Puy 

A full year course in applied practical science of an eminently informational and in 

useful character, which has been fully tested for eight years by a group of science the 
* teachers and administrators in Cleveland, Ohio, with remarkably successful results. nes: 
It is clear and accurate in every detail, profusely and pertinently illustrated with oy 
the most modern pictures, makes science “come alive” to the young student, and ing, 
trains him to cope with the problems of everyday life. fort 
e Both a pioneer and a finished product, this will be the most-talked-about high scheol “3A 
book of 1937. You should certainly be acquainted with it. = 
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Tennessee s Improvement of Instruction Program 


ANY significant improve- 

ments have been made in 

the educational program of 
Tennessee during the past ten years. 
A great many small, inefficient 
schools have been eliminated. High 
school training has been made avail- 
able to many more boys and girls. 
The number of graduates of both 
high schools and elementary schools 
has greatly increased. Considerable 
improvement has been made in the 
training of elementary and _ high 
school teachers. Much attention has 
been given to planning and construct- 
ing buildings better adapted for 
school purposes. Transportation 
facilities have been greatly increased 
and improved. 

All these improvements are praise- 
worthy and have added much to the 
efficiency of the schools of the state, 
but money spent for administration, 
buildings, consolidation and _ trans- 
portation, supplies and equipment 
can be justified only to the extent 
that instruction in the schools is im- 
proved. The schools exist for the 
pupils, and everything which is done 
in the schools should contribute to 
the best possible instruction of Ten- 
nessee’s youth. The:teachers of the 
state have been interested in improv- 
ing the schools and improving teach- 
ing, but no concerted cooperative ef- 
fort on a state-wide scale had been 
made to improve instruction until a 
little more than a year ago. 

There are many good reasons why 
an improvement of instruction pro- 
gram, which will ultimately include 
curriculum revision, should have 
been undertaken and should be car- 
tied forward in Tennessee. The fol- 
lowing statement taken from Part IJ 
of the Report of The Tennessee Edu- 
cational Commission will illustrate. 


F. E. BASS 


Curriculum Director 
Department of Education 
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“The curriculum of the public school 
system in Tennessee is inadequate 
because it does not serve as a real 
challenge to the boys and girls at- 
tending the schools. . . . If educa- 
tion is necessary, the curriculum 
should be so changed that it will help 
to hold boys and girls in school. 
Furthermore, the present curriculum 
is inadequate because it has not kept 
pace with social and economic de- 
velopment... . . If the school is to 
be a potent factor in making citizens, 
it is evident that the curriculum of 
the schools in Tennessee should be 
modified in the light of the social 
needs of the pupils... . / A careful 
study of the present curricula of the 
several levels and types of schools 
in the state school system indicates 
a need for an integrated program 
from the elementary school through 
the institutions of higher learning. 
In order to make the school system 
more efficient, a curriculum program 
should be set up for Tennessee un- 
der the authorization of the state 
board of education. It would be the 
function of such a program to create 
interest on the part of the school 
personnel and the lay public, to bring 
about an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in such a program, and 
to develop procedures for carrying 
forward the entire plan. Such a pro- 
gram is imperative if the schools are 
to keep pace with the changing civili- 
zation of which they are a part.” 
Largely due to these and other 
facts reported by the educational 
commission and also because of a 
feeling among school people that the 
schools are not exactly attuned to 


the needs of the communities in 
which they are located, the state 
board of education passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that there should be 
begun a state-wide program for the 
improvement of instruction. Follow- 
ing the authorization of such a pro- 
gram by the state board, Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell and Dr. Hollis L. Cas- 
well of Peabody College were named 
consultants; a director of the pro- 
gram was appointed ; courses dealing 
with some phase of the curriculum 
were offered in most of the colleges 
of the state during the summer of 
1936; and a group of representative 
school people worked in the curric- 
ulum laboratory at Peabody College 
during the summer of 1936 for the 
purpose of making plans and prepar- 
ing materials for carrying on the pro- 
gram. 

There are four bits of philosophy 
back of the Tennessee program. 
These are: (1) the belief that the 
right approach to an improvement 
of instruction program is to improve 
what is now being done—to start 
where we are; (2) the belief that any 
ideas for change and improvement, 
before they are put into general use, 
should be tried out in various schools 
of the state where conditions are 
such as to be conducive to change or 
experiment; (3) the belief that con- 
stant and continuous adaptations to 
change will be necessary in the in- 
struction of the schools of the state; 
and (4) the belief that any program 
will be successful to the extent that 
the teachers of the state participate in 
it. 

These considerations guided the 
laboratory group in their work dur- 
ing the past summer. Largely as a 
result of the work of this group, a 
“Study Bulletin” has been issued by 
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the state department of education, 
and “A Guide for Elementary Teach- 
ers in the Use of the State-Adopted 
Textbooks” has been made available 
to the teachers of the state. In ad- 
dition to these tangible results, there 
was created a consciousness of the 
need for improving instruction on the 
part of the members of the labora- 
tory which has acted as a leaven in 
the state. 

The purposes of this “Study Bulle- 
tin” are to give the teachers of the 
state a better point of view concern- 





TAKE THIS YEAR’S 
VACATION 
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@ Next summer, a certain 
group of educators will ac- 
cumulate substantial sums 
of money. 


This money will come to 
them through work that is 
dignified, pleasant — and 
profitable. It is work for 
which educators are partic- 
ularly fitted, and at which 
a large number of them are 
outstandingly successful. 


The company concerned 
is the oldest and largest in 
the field and has openings 
in nearly every section of 
the country for vigorous 
and intelligent men and 
women. 


Apply by letter to King 
Merritt, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. 
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ing the social responsibilities of the 
school, to guide teachers in reading 
and discussion, and to create a con- 
sciousness of need for improving 
teaching. This bulletin is being used 
to an extent in approximately 
seventy-five counties by more than 
five thousand teachers. 

It is being used in a number of 
ways. In many counties, groups of 
teachers have been organized around 
the high schools as centers with the 
high school principals serving as 
leaders of the groups. This provides 
a fine opportunity for developing 
good will between the large central 
high school and the smaller elemen- 
tary schools in the community. Many 
supervisors are using this bulletin as 
a basis of discussion with their teach- 
ers. In a few counties these two 
bulletins are being used by teachers 
engaged in extension work. In what- 
ever way this bulletin may be used, 
it is believed that it will bring about 
improvement in teaching and at the 
same time prepare the teachers who 
use it for further participation in the 
program. 

The bulletin, “A Guide for Ele- 
mentary Teachers in the Use of the 
State-Adopted Textbooks,” is de- 
signed to aid the teachers in using 
the textbooks more effectively and at 
the same time lead them away from 
the traditional page method of teach- 
ing toward a more desirable and ef- 
fective type of organization of in- 
structional materials. Sufficient 
copies of this bulletin for all elemen- 
tary teachers, both’ white and colored, 
have been sent to the county and city 
superintendents of the state. 

Following the philosophy that any 
state-wide program for the improve- 
ment of instruction must be a co- 
operative undertaking, the commis- 
sioner of education recently appoint- 
ed a central state curriculum com- 
mittee of thirty-five members. These 
people represent a cross section of 
the teaching force of the state. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to 
advise with the curriculum director 
and the steering committee and to 
pass finally on plans submitted by the 
latter. 

The commissioner has appointed 
also a steering committee of nine 
members selected from the central 
committee. This committee is com- 
posed of the following: W. O. In- 


» 


man, city superintendent, Paris; Mrs. 
Hilda Robbs Cawthon, elementary 
supervisor, Madison County; C. F., 
Fowler, county superintendent, 
Obion County ; D. Harley Fite, prin- 
cipal, New Providence Demonstra- 
tion School, Clarksville; Mary Hall, 
elementary teacher, Training School, 
Murfreesboro; S. E. T. Lund, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Wilson New, 
principal, Christenberry Junior High 
School, Knoxville; Mrs. Lillian Poe, 
elementary teacher, Training School, 
Johnson City; and L. G. Derthick, 
representing the high school teachers 
of the state. These people, together 
with the curriculum director and the 
consultants to the program, are 
charged with the responsibility of 
making plans for the program. These 
plans will in turn be submitted to the 
central state curriculum committee 
for consideration. 

Following further the philosophy 
of the necessity for a cooperative 
program, a series of conferences, 
held at the various state institutions 
of higher learning, have just been 
completed. The purpose of these 
conferences was to discuss with 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents the program to date 
and to get their ideas and suggestions 
concerning future procedures. In 
this way, it was hoped, the com- 
mittee could obtain a good idea of 
what the teachers over the state 
want ; in this way, the final plans will 
represent not just the ideas of the 
committee but also the ideas of a 
large number of teachers. These 
conferences were attended by more 
than one thousand teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators as well as 
by representatives from practically 
all the private and state colleges. 

The steering committee is now 
formulating plans for the next year 
of the program. These plans will in- 
clude : suggestions for summer school 
work ; plans for a curriculum labora- 
tory group at Peabody College, the 
University of Tennessee, and other 
state institutions; outlines of ma- 
terials to be prepared for the use of 
teachers; guidance for conducting 
experimental and exploratory work; 
and other necessary procedures. 
Definite plans will be discussed in a 
later issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 
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Shortsighted Advertising 


OU MEN spend large sums 

Y of money advertising your 

wares, You carry large news- 
paper advertisements. You reserve 
space in the monthly sales sheets. 
You pay dues to the Advertising 
Club. You club with the other mer- 
chants in giving away expensive 
prizes on first Mondays. You are 
raising $5,000 for a county agricul- 
tural fair. You clamor for the 
privilege of paying high taxes to 
build roads. All of this is done be- 
cause you call it advertising. You do 
everything you possibly can to get 
the farmer to town so he may buy. 

But I say it is shortsighted busi- 
ness sense, shortsighted advertising 
to spend so much in getting your 
products before the public, to spend 
so much to get the rural man to town, 
to give prizes to get him in your 
stores and, yet do nothing to increase 
his earning power. How can he buy 
when he does not earn? Would it 
not be better to use half of this 
money, now spent for advertising, as 
taxes for the education of his chil- 
dren? 

You clamor for lower tariffs and 
treaties of reciprocity, so as to en- 
courage buying on the part of the 
European and Asiatic countries. 
Secretary Hull has recently negotiat- 
ed a treaty of this nature with 
Canada. All of us feel that more 
of these treaties would help in the 
depression. We feel that the loss 
of European trade is largely respon- 
sible for our hard times. 

Do you know that our chief po- 
tential consumers are not in Europe 
but in America? The lower classes 
of people in America are the chief 
potential consumers of the world. 
Properly educated, they will become 
a greater outlet for the wealth of our 
raw products and manufactured 
goods than all Europe, Asia, and 
Africa combined. I am not arguing 
that we should train our people just 
to spend more, but educate them in 
order that’ they may wisely earn, 
invest, and spend. Who buys in 
America today, the educated or the 
uneducated? Compare the amount 


you sell to Mr. C. H. Moore with the 
amount that you sell to Mr. Ike Den- 
ten. Compare the amount you sell 


D. HARLEY FITE 
An Address Delivered Before the Clarksville 
Civitan Club in October, 1935 

[This masterpiece of educational propaganda 
should prove helpful to those whose duty it is to 
“sell” their schools to the public. The effective- 
ness of the crusade to secure better public sup- 
port of schools in Montgomery County may be 
seen in the numerous improvements which have 
been made in the county during the past bien- 
nium.—EbrrTor. ] 
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Mr. G. C. Wright and the amount 
you sell to the people on River Front 
and Henry Street. These men do 
not buy fifty dollars worth per year. 
Why? Their standards are low; 
they are content with so little; they 
do not know the value of cleanliness 
nor the things that make for health; 
they have no pride; they do not care 
for conveniences; they are content 
with broken-down furniture, rags, 
and tatters. How many twenty- 
dollar suits do you sell these people 
a year? How many ties? How many 
pairs of shoes? 

You may say that this is because 
they do not have the money. They 
will command more money if edu- 
cated. If they should be given five 
or ten thousand dollars, it would all 
be gone in a year or so. You may 
say that this is spending; it is; but 
if they were enlightened, were com- 
manding an income, this amount 
would be invested ; they would spend 
for forty years instead of one. You 
may say it is the nature of men that 
makes them like those that I have 
been describing. Please recall the 
different families that you have 
known where a man, his wife, and 
children were all nice, upstanding 
people, purchasing and contributing 
to the welfare of the community, 
while his near kinsman or brother, 
who was unenlightened, lived as 
those just described. Think of the 
Front Street boys and girls who 
have risen above their families and 
environment and tell me what caused 
it. 

We do not hear people clamoring 
for legislation to give these under- 
privileged an education. Why should 
we not do so from a selfish stand- 
point, if for no other reason? If we 
lobby, if we spend millions adjusting 
trade relations with foreign nations, 
why not spend to develop our own 
potential outlet for trade? Let us 
have some treaties of reciprocity 





with the children of our own land. 
Let us concede enough in our rela- 
tions to these so that they will in 
turn befriend us. These girls and 
boys will not break faith, but will 
give returns in dollars and cents. 
There will be no overproduction, no 
business stagnation; but in due time 
we shall have a “Florida Boom.” 

There is a way even to get more 
money for schools without increas- 
ing your taxes or converting your. 
advertising funds. Every penny of 
the poll tax is used for schools. Peo- 
ple look upon this tax as a tax on 
the privilege to vote. No one pays 
this tax unless he votes. You men 
pay the tax because you vote. But 
did you know that there is not the 
least attempt by county officials to 
collect this tax from nonproperty 
holders, regardless of the size of his 
salary? Did you know that your 
own county officials have not so 
much as sent a single post card in an 
attempt to collect one dollar of poll 
tax? This condition can be reme- 
died. Make this a tax and not mere- 
iy a vote requirement. Make our 
officials collect. Why do we bring 
up a set of law violators? We are 
abetting a crime by allowing these 
conditions to exist. 

Why do we not think enough of 
our children to get what is coming 
to them? If you had two dollars 
due every child of yours (there are 
about as many adults as children), 
would you not collect it? If you had 
five children, would you not exert 
some effort to collect the ten dollars 
due them, regardless of how it was 
to be spent? Since this is to be 
spent for the best purpose for which 
a child could possibly spend his 
money, how much more should you 
be concerned over the matter? 

Every county agent is taught to 
work out a long-time program. 
Every big loan corporation lends for 
long periods of time. You, the city, 
or a state could hardly borrow large 
sums of money for a period of less 
than ten or twenty years. You lease 
a large office or store building for 
five or ten years, never for one or 
two, sometimes for as much as 
ninety-nine years. Why not use the 
same common sense in advertising? 
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Spend your money for long-time ad- 
vertising ; invest in schools, thereby 
buying an ad that has the perma- 
nency of a lifetime. 

What has all of this to do with 
sanitation in the rural schools? 
Everything. How can these rural 
boys and girls study and learn when 
they are shivering from cold; and 
heads bursting open ; and their fever 
running from colds; their eyes red, 
blurred, and smarting from strain 
and the need of glasses; diseased 
tonsils and adenoids sapping their 
vitality? You know they cannot 
learn. 

Let us look at a typical rural 
school in Montgomery County. In 
most cases the children walk in mud 
over their shoe tops; sit in an open 
schoolhouse, with cracks big enough 
for dogs to go through; with the 
wind whistling under their cold feet ; 
with overcoats and caps on trying 
to keep warm; crowding around an 
old tin or box stove ; freezing on one 
side and baking on the other. The 


floors are dirty and filthy. The chil- 
dren use a common drinking cup; 
they eat with unwashed hands after 





handling every disease-laden object 
in the room. Not a child in the 
school is immunized; over half of 
the children are needing glasses ; the 
windows are too few to make enough 
light, and these are on all sides, 
causing bad cross lighting. The 
children are undernourished and suf- 
fering from malnutrition. 

I ask you how can they work un- 
der such conditions? How can they 
love such a school? What is there to 
give them an incentive? For the 
sake of those who cannot help them- 
selves; for your own sake; for the 
sake of your own children, who some 
day may live next door to these; for 
the sake of the nation and civiliza- 
tion; let us be alive to the question 
and try to help the situation. 
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Do You Feel Yourself Slipping? 


a new position? Is your present 
job, like your last coat, becom- 
ing outworn if not outgrown? 

“Nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving it.” What teacher 
would not have that said of his stay 
in the community where he has 
taught? Yet every contracting sea- 
son shatters the hopes of that being 
said of teachers whom we know. 
Each year takes its crop. 

School people are tempted to close 
their eyes to the unpleasant facts 
that so often attend the passing of 
fellow teachers. Perhaps it is the 
supreme faith of a good teacher that 
prompts him to deny that any kind 
of professional anticlimax is in store 
for him, but there is work to be done 
to give life to such faith. We need 
not go blindly on, like animals to 
slaughter, oblivious to the fate of 
those who have gone before us. 

Being employed is a process, not a 
state of being. Incumbency sprouts, 
flourishes, blossoms, yields its fruit, 
and dies. Let us consider how it all 
happens. 

The New Teacher Moves In 

“New brooms sweep clean.” The 
new teacher finds himself among 
people who seem to appreciate him. 
He is immensely popular. He re- 
ceives honor not shown him in his 
own country. 

But this new teacher needs protec- 
tion—protection from his friends ; he 
has no enemies. Being a teacher, he 
is educated. He has qualities and 
traits that make him significant to 
the natives of the community. Hav- 
ing been chosen largely for his charm 
and personality, his favor and atten- 
tion are greatly in demand. He 
comes into the community at the top. 

Everybody wants the new teacher 
for a friend, some for a personal 
friend. Several churches will want 
him in their congregations. Some 
will invite him. Clubs and lodges 
will appraise the prospect of his be- 
coming a member. All sects, cliques, 
and tribes will view with keen inter- 
est his early gestures. 


The Halo Begins to Grow Faint 


History begins immediately to re- 
peat itself. The new teacher has 


T IT TIME FOR YOU to get 


Started on the normal course. The 


C. R. VAN NICE 


Managing Editor of School Activities and 
Author of Tact and the Teacher 
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law of diminishing returns applies 
early, though but faintly at first. 

Unfortunately the new teacher can 
please everybody only for a while. 
He cannot belong to all community 
groups, and everywhere such groups 
are more or less—and more or less 
hopelessly—in competition with one 
another. Undercurrents of rivalry— 
visible or invisible—throw the new- 
comer into a mass of dilemmas. 

By treating everyone well in pass- 
ing and by being somewhat scarce 
of his presence, the teacher may hold 
back the forces that are coming upon 
him. Such a policy will give him the 
protection that goes with refusing to 
be too much of anything, even too 
much of a friend to the person who 
has enemies. 


Enemies Develop 

Pleasing some people will in itself 
displease others. Persons with noth- 
ing to lose in the way of the teacher’s 
friendship sometimes enjoy a chance 
to depreciate him. They do not like 
him, because he has shown no par- 
ticular like for them. Their feelings, 
however minor at first, soon grow fat 
on what they feed upon. An un- 
reasoning urge for attention prompts 
further effort. Finally their pride is 
at stake, and a virgin field awaits 
their efforts in that fringe of the 
teacher’s acquaintanceships where 
until now silence has given consent. 

Of course the movement against a 
teacher gains active and often mili- 
tant recruits among those people 
necessarily offended by him in the 
course and pursuit of his profession- 
al duties. There is no such thing as 
complete escape or long enduring 
freedom from friction in the multi- 
tudinous teacher-pupil, teacher-par- 
ent, and teacher-everybody relation- 
ships. 

To these enemies-in-the-making the 
thing is a kind of a game. Injustice 
is not intended, though the results of 
their efforts are not viewed by them 
with any concern for the interests of 
the teacher. Prejudice has colored 
the scene. 


Men and women with less income 
than the teacher, also with fewer 
friends and a less promising future, 
develop the natural envy that is to 
be expected. They feel that some- 
how justice is not being done, and 
it is almost a part of the religion of 
such people to aid justice by lessen- 
ing the teacher’s blessings. They are 
good people, but they are acting like 
human beings. 


Further Symptoms Appear 


If the teacher is sensitive to the 
nature of things, he will feel the ap- 
proach of his denouement. Friends 
who lacked courage or interest to de- 
fend the teacher against some attack 
will hurry by with some lack of the 
usual cordiality. Those lukewarm 
friends who have compromised by 
damning the teacher with faint 
praise will be less in evidence. Just 
as rats desert a sinking ship, so do 
many “friends” leave the teacher 
when his skiff begins to list. The 
more these people give way to their 
urge to fail in their obligations to the 
teacher the more contempt they gen- 
erate in themselves for the victim of 
their injustice. 

False reports will spring up re- 
garding the teacher and his work. 
They are inevitable. They are a part 
of the picture. They are a part of 
the game. The teacher who happens 
to learn of falsehoods that are being 
circulated about him will do well to 
take those reports philosophically. 
They may, or may not, be a reflec- 
tion upon his tact and good judgment 
shown in dealing with his public, but 
they are evidence that he is ap- 
proaching the end of his usefulness 
in that community. The fault is not 
in that they are lies, for efficient and 
industrious public servants are al- 
ways lied about. The fault lies in 
the fact that people will believe them. 

The teacher should not be offended 
at the person who says unkind, even 
untrue things about him. Such a 
person may be a good man or wom- 
an, a real asset to the community. 
Comparatively few lies are told by 
liars. In fact a deliberate liar is a 
rare bird. Those wild perversions of 
the truth that- are so common have 
grown from germs of truth. It is 
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true that they have long ago shaken 
off all semblance of veracity, but 
they are told by truthful persons— 
persons who are telling passably well 
what they heard. Step by step those 
reports passing through prejudiced 
carriers take on a new nature as they 
go, but perhaps at no stage have they 
been recognized as false by the per- 
sons who bore them. 

It is true that unfavorable reports 
about a teacher are not valued ac- 
cording to their veracity. All of us 
have purposes, but few of us are 
dominated by an urge to get the 
truth. Sometimes falsehoods serve 
our purposes better. A story un- 
favorable to a teacher is guarded re- 
ligiously by his enemies. They use 
it where it will not be denied, much 
less where it might be proved false. 
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What they tell impresses them as a 
shame and a disgrace, but the 
thought that it might be a lie does 
not occur to them. 

Problems long counted solved 
come to life. Ancient grudges be- 
come active, parents of unpromising 
children see a place to put the blame. 
Relatives of unsuccessful applicants 
for a teaching position take renewed 
interest. People under obligations to 
the teacher but who are tempted to 
neglect or repudiate those obligations 
eagerly grasp alleged failures of the 
teacher in order to justify them- 
selves. 

Finally, the teacher will sense the 
fact that he is finishing his course. 
An impersonal attitude, if not a cool- 
ness, seems to prevail among his clos- 
est friends. His superintendent, fel- 
low teachers, and members of the 
board of education may wrap their 
cloaks about them. Creditors seem to 
make their collections more promptly 
and more regularly. The teacher has 
fewer invitations out; he has fewer 
callers, he is not so much the center 
of the group. The specter is ap- 
proaching. 


What to Do About It 


The inability of a teacher to stay 
in a position forever is as inescapable 
as is old age. Failure of a teacher to 
provide for the time when his wel- 
come is worn thin is as indefensible 
as is any other failure to face the 
inevitable. 

But even old age can be put off. 
And there are teachers who are con- 
spicuous for the fact that they have 
spent years in one position, although 
perhaps it is the rarity of those cases 
that makes them conspicuous. Teach- 
ers fare best under the protection of 
our larger school systems, where they 
are less at the mercy of the public. 
Unfortunately, no such protection is 
available to most teachers. 

The teacher who would lengthen 
his span of professional life must 
keep up to date. Young teachers do 
not have a monopoly on new ideas. 
While a teacher past middle age may 
be discriminated against because of 
his age in applying for a new posi- 
tion, once in the position, it is up to 
him to stay young. 

The teacher will weather the years 
better if he keeps his public in- 
formed. Wide dissemination of the 


truth is prophylactic against waves 
of falsehood. News items, bulletins 
of information, public addresses, and 
private conversation—all expressions 
of the teacher’s purposes—will serve 
to make ridiculous the first unfavor- 
able reports that dare to appear. 

But, as I have said before, for 
every teacher the zero hour is ap- 
proaching. The wise teacher will 
take a new lease on life by changing 
positions. It is true that giving up a 
position may mean being without 
one. Even so, such a state of unem- 
ployment is wholesome—vastly dif- 
ferent from enforced unemployment 
that it prevents. The premature 
second childhood of a teacher is pa- 
thetic beyond words, and nothing 
hastens it like the stupid act of stay- 
ing in a position until the public de- 
mands a change. 

And trying to get another position 
should be more than a bluff. It is 
true that a teacher fares better on 
the offensive than on the defensive, 
but teachers are often urged to stay 
too long. The “ins” today may be 
the “outs” tomorrow. The change 
may not affect anyone seriously but 
the teacher. He should decide to go 
and mean it. 

The teacher who has the courage 
and self-confidence to cut loose from 
a position will leave a host of friends 
who would otherwise be consumed in 
his fight to stay. In fairness, too, to 
his friends the teacher will quit 
while everybody is happy. He owes 
it to the board of education, and 
others who will spend perhaps the 
remainder of their lives in the com- 
munity, not to make the way hard. 
Good will of a man’s neighbors is as 
much an asset as is the home he 
owns, and a teacher should be far 
above _ unnecessarily destroying 
either. 

The teacher who deliberately says, 
“We all need a change,” and burns 
the bridges behind him will show and 
encourage a bigness in himself. He 
admits that the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of people by which he 
will sometime need to move are per- 
haps the weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings of people by which he has 
stayed. He should observe the rules 
and play the game as it is played. 
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Progressive Education in a One-Room School 


HE LOCKERT Elementary 
School is located in an isolated 
rural community in Montgom- 
ery County. Because of poor at- 
tendance in the school, one of its two 
teachers was transferred to another 
community in October and Miss Ruth 
Allen was confronted with the seem- 
ingly impossible task of teaching all 
of the elementary grades. Unlike 
numerous other “one-room teachers,” 
Miss Allen recognized in her situa- 
tion an opportunity to institute a 
truly progressive educational pro- 
gram. The following is an account 
of the interesting activities in Lockert 
School during the past few months as 
I have observed them and as Miss 
Allen has described them to me. 

One of the first projects under- 
taken by Miss Allen was that of re- 
arranging her classroom. 

A partition was removed, making 
one large room of the building. 
Tables and chairs were secured for 
the small children and a reading 
table for the library corner. The 
boys made shelves for the few avail- 
able books which had been obtained 
from the Central Library, and for 
the science collection. 

In the meantime, Miss Allen had 
read professional books and the re- 
lated textbook material with sug- 
gested topics and _ bibliographies 
(similar to the material now avail- 
able in our Tennessee Educational 
Bulletin). We decided that perhaps 
the so-called unit plan was a possible 
solution to the problem of improving 
instruction in Lockert School. The 
following paragraphs are taken from 
Miss Allen’s record of activities 
which have been undertaken by her 
group: 

“As soon as I had taken charge of 
my one-room school, my helping 
teacher wisely suggested that we 
study schools as a topic. All the 
grades worked in various ways on 
the subject. We studied schools of 
long ago and tried to appreciate the 
advances our school had made. We 
then found pictures of some very up- 
to-date schools and read about the 
fun they had. That gave us ideas of 
modernizing our room to a certain 
degree. The children knew that what 
we were doing was, after all, what 


SUSAN CRUTCHFIELD 


Elementary Supervisor 
Montgomery County 


[The one-room school affords the outstanding 
teacher an excellent opportunity to offer a truly 
integrated program of education. 

The accompanying article describes the work 
of a progressive teacher in a traditional one-room 
school.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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other schools had already started, and 
that it was far more practical for our 
present situation. Because of this, I 
have never heard a word of criticism 
from my patrons concerning the 
changes we made, some of which un- 
doubtedly seemed radical in the com- 
munity. 

“During the fall days we found so 
much interesting science material 
about us in the woods that we want- 
ed to share it with a city school not 
so fortunate. We made a campaign 
for locating the most representative 
specimens of a large number of 
fruits, berries, nuts, cocoons, birds’ 
nests, etc., that we had decided to 
put in our collection. Country eyes 
that had passed thickets and groves 
with unheeding glances began to 
brighten. Each morning added items 
to the confused mass of tree branches 
and other bulky specimen. Finally 
we selected the finest samples we had, 
and carefully labeled them, with a 
double check on accuracy. We also 
made some fifteen leaflets on the 
things in our collection, giving de- 
scriptions and interesting facts as we 
saw them, not as they were given in 
technical terms. 

“Included in the box sent to the 
city school were: a box of nuts of all 
available local varieties, two boxes of 
seed pods, box of cane whistles, box 
of acorn pipes, green and ripe per- 
simmons, osage-orange balls, a num- 
ber of bird nests, labeled, goldenrod 
stems with worms spending winter 
therein, several cocoons, sycamore 
balls, cedar berries, dogwood berries 
and next spring’s buds, sassafras 
buds, wild grapes. 

“The descriptive leaflets accom- 
panying this box were entitled : “Wild 
Grapes,’ “The Dogwood Tree,’ ‘How 
Insects Spend the Winter,’ “The Per- 
simmon Tree,’ “The Sycamore Tree,’ 
‘The Osage-Orange Tree,’ ‘Bouquets 
from the Woods,’ ‘How to Make an 
Acorn Pipe,’ ‘How to Make a Cane 
Whistle.’ 


“We studied the correct way to 
pack fragile things and those easily 
spoiled. The boxes referred to were 
assorted boxes neatly covered with 
colored papers. In making and 
decorating these leaflets, we used our 
knowledge of science, writing, Eng- 
lish, and art. These two lessons were 
of assistance around Christmas time 
when we again covered boxes and re- 
viewed packing items for shipment. 

“Our next major interest was the 
making of a rather comprehensive 
book on our own farm life to be sent 
to a school in New York City. In 
this we intended to picture farm life 
as it is lived on the small farms in 
our community. We told about our 
school, our crops, work and fun on 
the farm, and animals of our wood- 
lands. This covered geography, agri- 
cultural science, nature study, art, 
writing, English, and reading with a 
definite and decided purpose. 

“The larger portions of the book 
were assigned to class groups, these 
being worked out individually or to- 
gether. We ended our study with an 
original Thanksgiving play, built on 
thankfulness for the many things we 
had in our community today that our 
Pilgrim fathers did not have. This 
play was rehearsed and directed by 
the group that presented it. 

“Toward Christmas time, we pre- 
pared a Christmas pageant on the 
birth of Christ, and one history class 
developed a study on the spread of 
Christianity and its effects. We 
turned in our geographies to the 
large Christian countries of Europe, 
and while learning their geographical 
facts, we studied their Christmas 
customs. That, with a bulletin board 
of ‘Merry Christmas’ in their 
different languages, helped us to real- 
ize the characteristic differences of 
each nation. 

“We made Christmas cards and 
wrote “Thank you’ letters in anticipa- 
tion of coming needs. Remembering 
our city friends, we prepared wreaths 
of native cedar and tied them with 
gay ribbon. To shut-ins we sent 
bouquets of holly and mistletoe, and 
even one bountiful basket. 

“All of this was done as regular 
classwork, but it was tied together 
with the Christmas theme, rather 
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than left as assorted scraps of infor- 
mation soon to be tossed aside. 

“By no means did these activities 
cover every hour of every day. Time 
was required for drill on errors that 
appeared during our work. But this 
drill became much more effectual 
when the need for it was shown in 
trying to carry out our plans. Rather 
than a laborious and unfruitful proc- 
ess of repetition, it became a means 
to a decidedly definite end. 

“One of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the unit plan in a one-room 
school is the manner in which it meets 
the needs of individual differences. 
The advanced fifth grade child, for 
example, is often bored by the diffi- 
culties of the other members of his 
class in work he masters easily. He 
spends his idle moments listening to 
the recitations of the older groups. 

“Tn the unit plan, with all the upper 
grades studying the same topic, he 
quickly grasps the fundamentals on 
his own level, and, thus prepared, can 
enjoy the reference books the sixth 
and seventh grades are using. He is 
no longer bored and restless, but is 
going ahead in the conquest of new 
worlds. 

“On the other hand, the slow fifth 
grade child unable to keep pace with 
his fellows is restless, and disinter- 
ested, but with all the children study- 
ing one subject, he is bound to catch 
a little of their enthusiasm. On the 
bookshelf he finds a third grade book 
on the subject. The presentation of 
the material is on his own level. He 
gains confidence as he builds a small 
foundation of his own. Then he ad- 
vances to a fourth grade book. The 
foundation grows. Reading at his 
own pace, he is making far more 
progress than he was while bound 
to one textbook too difficult for him. 

“On the exhibit table he finds, per- 
haps, the materials for some experi- 
ment he saw performed by the teach- 
er. It was done far too quickly for 
him to grasp it. Alone, or perhaps 
with a lower-grade child, he does it 
again. Perhaps a passing pupil from 
an older group stops to aid him in a 
difficult point. Again, by working 
at his own speed, he learns. 

“In like manner, the bright fifth 
grade child may ramble contentedly 
through material placed on the table 
for the interest of the eighth grade 
children. 


“All this time that much-discussed 
group, the average children, who for 
years have retarded the bright child 
and made life miserable for the slow 
one, are sailing along in safe waters 
of their own, and are no longer hand- 
icapping their fellow classmates.” 


On to Detroit! 
S. L. RAGSDALE 


N. E. A. Director for Tennessee 


It is a wonderfully fine record we 
have made in our state in member- 
ship in the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation in a comparatively short 
time. The teachers in a majority of 
the counties proudly set as their goal 
100 per cent membership and did not 
stop until this standard’ was reached. 
But as splendid as this record is, we 
should strive to see that each teacher 
in the state joins the T. E. A. 

However, my purpose in appearing 
in print is to give you some facts in 
regard to the membership of Tennes- 
see teachers in the National Educa- 
tion Association. The goal of the 
N. E. A. leaders each year is for 
each state to secure a ten per cent 
increase in membership. This Ten- 
nessee has done admirably this year, 
having a twenty-three per cent in- 
crease as of December 31, 1936. 

Detroit and Michigan will be hosts 
to the seventy-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation June 27-July 1, 1937. We 
want every city and county superin- 
tendent to organize their teachers in- 
to an association and elect delegates 
to attend the Detroit meeting. You 
will be permitted to send a delegate 
for each one hundred members or 
major fraction thereof, that is, one 
delegate for fifty-one, two for one 
hundred fifty-one, and so on. The 
cost of affiliation is five dollars an- 
nually, and it is very urgent that each 
city and county organization send 
representatives to this meeting. We 
need the support of the N. E. A., 
the largest teachers’ organization in 
the world, and the N. E. A. needs 
every Tennessee teacher. The Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher Bill, which will 
provide Tennessee, if passed, two 
and one-half million dollars for the 


first year and will increase to more 
than seven million dollars in five 
years, is being sponsored by the N, 
E. A. It seems to me that we can- 
not afford to do anything else but 
support an organization that is trying 
to help us in this way. 

Let us urge every county and city 
superintendent and all the teachers 
of our great state to join the N. E. A, 
100 per cent and to assist in the ex- 
cellent work that this splendid or- 
ganization is doing for the teachers 
of our land. 

May I ask you to organize your 
teachers who are N. E. A. members 
into an affiliate unit with the N. E. 
A.? This will give you an oppor- 
tunity to send one or more delegates 
to represent your group at the De- 
troit meeting of the association and 
in that way you can have a part in 
shaping the educational policies of 
our nation. 

Please complete your organiza- 
tion as quickly as possible, send the 
names of the officers either to me or 
Mr. Willard E. Givens, secretary, 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C., and by 
doing this aid our state in assuming 
the leadership Tennessee should 
have. 


Dean Burleson’s “Cheese 
Yarn” 


The following is typical of the 
yarns which were spun at the Admin- 
istrators Banquet by the state’s fore- 
most “yarn spinners” : 


A certain farmer had a wife who pos- 
sessed an unusually large mouth, which 
she kept constantly open while sleeping. 

While the wife was napping one after- 
noon a mouse ran into her mouth and 
down her throat. 

Upon discovering his wife’s predicament 
the farmer frantically ’phoned the doctor 
for directions. 

The resourceful doctor instructed the 
farmer to dangle a piece of cheese on a 
string in front of the wife’s mouth, and to 
be calm until he could get there. 

When the doctor arrived he found, to 
his amazement, that the farmer was dan- 
gling a herring instead of cheese, in front 
of his wife’s mouth. 

Said the peeved doctor to the farmer, “I 
thought I told you to dangle cheese in 
front of your wife’s mouth.” 

“You did,” was the prompt reply, “but 
I had to get the cat out first.” 


(Apologies to Dean Burleson) 
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BUME Fon Sood Message to 


NASHVIL | a rEP NESS = “Graduates 


Life... 


Begins in JUNE 


* Thousands of students start on the high adventure of life 
this June when graduation gowns are dropped for the stern- 
er garb of everyday living. 


* Wise counsel and experienced living give this message 
to the graduate: Whatever you do, there is one requisite 


for successful living—you must learn to save your money. 


* When you put your money in Life Insurance, you im- 
mediately create an estate, and pay for it as you go along. 
. . . The sooner you invest in Life Insurance, the less it 
will cost, because your age is in your favor. . . . Life In- 
surance is the one commodity that definitely costs less 


today than it will tomorrow. 
* Learn to save. Save with Life Insurance—save money, 
save long hours of worry to yourself and to those who some- 


day will be dependent upon you for the daily bread of life. 


* Life begins in June. Profit by the mistakes of others. 


. .. Learn to save; learn to save through Life Insurance. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE @ NASHVILLE, TENN. 





C, A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. R. WILLS, President 
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Teaching Grammar in Elementary and Junior High School 


cussion of the teaching of 

grammar it may be well to 
define grammar. Many teachers 
seem to consider the teaching of 
grammar and language one and the 
same thing. It is true one cannot 
study grammar without studying 
language, but one can study lan- 
guage without studying grammar. 
Language teaches “how”; grammar 
teaches “why.” A single illustra- 
tion will suffice. If the teacher 
teaches the child that he should say, 
“May I go to the cafeteria?” rather 
than, “Can I go to the cafeteria?” 
she is teaching language; if she 
teaches him why he should use may 
instead of can, she is teaching him 
grammar. Language, therefore, is 
an art while grammar is the science 


of language. 


When Should the Teaching of Formal 
Grammar Begin? 

A short time ago a president of a 
bank and a good friend of mine said 
that the school which he and his 
brother attended when they were 
quite small acquired a new principal. 
His father sent him and his brother 
to school on the opening day and sent 
word to the principal that the boys 
were ready for the third grade. 
“Very well,” said the principal, “I 
will examine you and find out in 
what grade you belong.” My banker 
friend said he was examined in 
arithmetic, spelling—Webster’s Blue- 
Back Speller being-used—and Eng- 
lish grammar. He said that when 
the test was concluded the principal 
told them that they would be re- 
quired to go in the second grade as 
they did not know the parts of 
speech. I remember very well when 
I was teaching in a country school 
in a Tennessee county in 1906-07-08- 
09 having to try to teach grammar 
to third and fourth grade children 
from a textbook that would be quite 
suitable for a senior class in high 
school today. Very little attempt up 
to that time had been made at gradu- 
ation either in textbooks or in the 
classification of pupils in their work. 
As a general rule the teacher classi- 
fied the pupils to suit his convenience 
rather than for their good. 
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R. T. ALLEN 
Superintendent 
Cleveland City Schools 
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We now know that in those days 
we went to one extreme in the mat- 
ter of teaching grammar. We now 
know that those second, third, and 
fourth grade children did not really 
learn grammar. It is true they mem- 
orized a few definitions and rules, 
but, of course, these had little mean- 
ing to those young minds. 

The old adage, “One extreme fol- 
lows another,” seems to hold true 
with respect to the teaching of gram- 
mar, for it seems now that at least 
some of the so-called textbooks on 
grammar have omitted about all the 
grammar and are language books 
rather than books of grammar. In 
some school systems—indeed some 
of the so-called best school systems— 
the teaching of grammar is discour- 
aged. A principal in one of the 
large counties of Tennessee told me 
just a few days ago that the authori- 
ties in his county did not want much 
attention given to the teaching of 
grammar. This is the other extreme, 
and I cannot endorse either extreme. 
It is nothing short of foolishness to 
try to teach technical grammar to the 
primary grades, and it is very short- 
sighted, to say the least of it, not to 
teach grammar at all in the upper 
elementary grades and junior high 
school. 

Granting that the pupil, in his 
study of language, will learn the 
choicest words, phrases, and sen- 
tences (I doubt if this can be done), 
he cannot have a very great appre- 
ciation of such words, phrases, and 
sentences without knowing why he 
uses them. The teaching of lan- 
guage, of course, should begin in the 
cradle and end at the grave, and the 
early teaching makes an everlasting 
impression. 

The question under consideration 
is: When shall formal grammar be 
introduced ? and, we may add, When 
shall this formal teaching of the sub- 
ject end? Aside from those who 
would begin the teaching of gram- 
mar in the primary grades — of 
course they are a very small minor- 
ity — and those who advocate the 


teaching of language almost to the 
exclusion of formal grammar, there 
are two groups of people. One 
group thinks that the subject should 
begin in the fifth grade, and the other 
thinks that it should begin in the 
seventh grade or possibly the eighth 
grade. These two groups of people 
are honest and sincere in their opin- 
ions, and I would most certainly not 
presume to say positively that one is 
correct and the other is wrong. [| 
do say, however, most positively that 
if the formal teaching of grammar is 
postponed until the eighth grade it 
will be necessary to continue the 
study for at least a while after grad- 
uation from this grade. While I am 
not so cocksure as to say the one 
group is right and the other wrong, 
I belong to the group that favors 
some formal grammar in the fifth 
grade and a continuance of this in- 
struction on a_ graduated scale 
through the eighth grade. 

The fifth grade grammar should 
be very elementary in form, and the 
teacher should use language that will 
make the instruction clear. I see no 
reason why a normal fifth grade 
child should not be taught something 
about nouns, common and proper, 
and why he should not be taught 
something about verbs. He can 
easily be taught that an adjective 
modifies or describes. In the sen- 
tence, “The cold frost has sounded 
a note of warning,” any normal fifth 
grader can be taught that the word 
“cold” describes “frost,” and he will 
certainly have a greater appreciation 
of the sentence if he knows the 
nouns, adjectives, and the verb. The 
fifth grade may also be taught the 
simple sentence together with what 
the subject and predicate are. An 
abundance of material should be used 
and a great deal of drill work should 
be employed to get a few grammati- 
cal facts fastened in the child’s mind. 
If the teaching is properly done, the 
child will enjoy the grammar he 
learns because he will realize that 
he uses grammar every time he 
speaks and in the little compositions 
that he writes. 

The sixth grade may well continue 
the study of the simple sentence, both 
as to form and function. Phrases 
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and clauses may aiso be taught. 
Compound and complex sentences 
may be taught in this grade, or this 
may be left for the seventh grade. A 
more thorough study of nouns may 
be made in this grade, and the work 
continued in the seventh grade. De- 
clension and case may be taken up 
in the seventh grade, and a study of 
pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs 
may be made in this grade. The 
eighth grade should study verbs, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections, together with all the 
other parts of speech and their re- 
lation to each other in the sentence. 
When the pupil has completed the 
eighth grade, he should be able to 
tear to pieces, so to speak, a sen- 
tence, either simple, compound, or 
complex, and put it back together. 
If he can do this, he will appreciate 
anything he reads to a far greater 
degree than the one who has not had 
this kind of training. 

Let us teachers of grammar not be 
extremists, but let us be reasonable 
and give the pupils as great an ap- 
preciation of their mother tongue as 
is possible to give them. 


Geography and Conserva- 
tion 
WILLIAM W. SPELLINGS 
Instructor in Geography 


Watkins Institute 
Nashville 


The United States is one of the 
great nations of the earth. In ma- 
terial wealth, she is unsurpassed. 
While material wealth alone does not 
make a nation strong, yet it is one 
of the elements making up national 
strength. What is the source of our 
material power? There can be but 
one answer to this question, namely, 
our natural resources. Nature has 
been lavish in her gifts to our people. 
No other nation of the earth, with 
the possible exception of Russia, 
equals our country in abundance of 
productive agricultural land. In 
coal and petroleum reserves and in 
iron-ore production, we lead all other 
nations. Nature gave us a virgin 
forest so dense that it was possible in 
1607 for a squirrel to travel from 
Jamestown, Virginia, to the Missis- 
sippi River, jumping from branch to 


branch of the trees and never touch- 
ing the ground. In water power, in 
wild life, and in climate, nature has 
been generous in her gifts to us. 

The first three hundred years of 
English occupancy in North Amer- 
ica were centuries of prodigal use 
of our natural resources. During 
that period, fifty per cent of our 
timber was cut; our wild life was 
sadly reduced; the fertility of our 
soil was depleted due to unscientific 
methods in agriculture ; and our min- 
erals were extracted and used in a 
wasteful manner. 

During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, scientists recognized 
the importance of conservation, and 
congress was urged to pass laws 
which would lead to the conservation 
of our natural resources. As a re- 
sult of this interest, congress in 1891 
passed an act giving the president 
authority to withdraw areas of the 
public domain as forest reserves. In 
the following year, President Harri- 
son created the Yellowstone National 
Park Timber Reserve in northwest- 
ern Wyoming. 

Interest in conservation continued 
to grow, and in 1908 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt invited the governors 
of all states and territories with 
many other prominent citizens to at- 
tend a conservation conference at the 
White House. In response to this 
invitation, the vice-president of the 
United States, seven members of the 
cabinet, nine justices of the Supreme 
Court, the governors of thirty-four 
states’ with representatives of the 
other twelve states, the governors of 
all the territories, many members of 
congress, the president of the board 
of commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, representatives of sixty- 
eight national societies, members of 
the Inland Waterways Commission, 
and many special guests assembled 
in the East Room of the White 
House. This was the first time in 
the history of our country that repre- 
sentatives from all the states had 
been called together to consider prob- 
lems of national welfare. Following 
this conference, President Theodore 
Roosevelt appointed a national con- 
servation commission, whose task 
was to make an inventory of existing 
available natural resources. This 
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EVERY wusical composition ever 
written, from song to symphony, is but _ 
a variation of twelve musical notes. 


“_— 
VARY the quality—not the quantity 
of material. This is the keynote of the 
program in THE NEw CurRRICULUM 
ARITHMETICS, a series designed to meet 
the varied abilities of pupils. ‘THE NEw 
CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS (Brueckner 
et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,” wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, “offer an 
individual difference program in three di- 
mensions—length, breadth, and depth.” 
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A tribe of gypsies, the 
Bajaos, who live on hun- 


w,* 
bay dreds of small boats in the 
Sulu Sea, are so used to the 


. 
ion 
a swaying motion oi their 
homes that they become dizzy when 
walking on solid ground. 


—_— 
TYPICAL of many letters which 
come daily to the Winston offices is this: 
“A friend has told me about HOME 
FOLKS (a Geography for Beginners by 
J. Russell Smith). She recommends it 
highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?” And letters, often 
post cards, like this: ‘‘We use THE 
Hearp-Kine Histories and like them 
very much. Do you publish a series of 
English texts for the elementary grades?” 
Call upon us—perhaps at this time you 
would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 

a . 


SALT is one of the earth’s most 
plentiful substances. Yet today it is 
still so universally taxed that it continues 
to be a luxury— in fact the first luxury— 
of two-thirds of the human race. 






Kangaroos at birth are 
smaller than mice. (See illu- 
minating article and beauti- 
ful color plate, Larger Wild 
Animals, in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about 
this dictionary which in universal ac- 
ceptance has created a record without 
parallel in its field? 


th a al 

LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 
6 cents, which would carry only one 
sheet of paper within a radius of 30 
miles; at 400 miles or more, each sheet 
cost 25 cents. Today a letter of several 
pages can be sent more than 10,000 
miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


—_———" 
ASTOUNDING is the large number 
of school systems using BOOKKEEPING 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE, even to those who 
expected a tremendous distribution of 
the only bookkeeping series with the 
social approach. Elementary Course, 
Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 
Manual, and Tests are available. 


AE, Rw he] | COMPANY 


424 W. Peachtree St..N.W. * ATLANTA 
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... THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR 





© Unusual and unique in that it produces a perfect 
twelve-color wheel. A far wider range and much 
greater brilliancy of color and tone are possible through 
the use of this remarkable new set of Artista Water 
Colors. For example, the yellow mixed with one of the 
blues produces a most brilliant emerald green. 

The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, with 
Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be sent post- 
paid for 35 cents. 

This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which can 
be produced by intermixing the colors in this No. 09 
assortment. 

Shown also are two color wheels—one using the three 
primaries, the other using the three primaries and two 
of the supplementary colors. 


PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAFT 


A NEW 
VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


Ont la 


WATER COLORS 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept.44D 41 East 42nd St., New York 


U BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


| Dept. 44D, 41 East 42nd St., New York 














| 

| Enclosed find 35 cents. Please send box of Artista | 

; | No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. | 

A well known Art Director declares: | 

“This is the finest set of colors I have ever | NAME 
used. They have brilliancy, are most flexible | sno 

regarding mixing, and give a crisp resulting col- ADORNS | 

or possessing a lot of action, response and pos- | - | 

sibilities of untold mixtures of brilliant color.” Lor —— cAiniib due calen cane Gaaa cab comm aan — Gas car Gas cies se ae 














inventory was presented to the presi- 
dent in 1909. 

From these beginnings, the con- 
servation movement has gained mo- 
mentum. Much good has already 
been accomplished, but there is still 
vast avoidable waste in the utiliza- 
tion of our resources. We are not 
yet a conservation-conscious people. 
Conservation means the right use of 
our soil, our minerals, our timber, 
and other gifts from the hand of na- 
ture. 

Among the subjects taught in our 
public schools, geography can play 
an important role in these problems 
of national welfare. The good work 
can be started in fourth-grade geog- 
raphy classes and continued through 
the grades. Our school children 
must be taught to be concerned about 
maintaining the fertility of our soil, 
the basis of our material comfort and 
happiness. They must be led to real- 
ize that gullying is a public menace, 
that through it much of our valued 
soil is carried away. A resourceful 
geography teacher can find ways of 
showing the children the extent of 
the erosive work of running water. 


For example, a geography teacher in 
one of Tennessee’s public schools re- 
cently filled a quart jar with muddy 
water dipped from Duck River when 
it was at flood stage. The mud was 
allowed to settle, and three-six- 
teenths of an inch of soil was found 
at the bottom of the jar. The teacher 
then led her class to realize that this 
soil had been transported from farm 
lands in the Duck River basin. It 
is appalling how much soil is carried 
to the sea annually by our streams. 
The Mississippi River carries into 
the Gulf of Mexico each year about 
340,000,000 tons of sediment, or 
more than 931,000 tons daily. It 
would take 665 daily freight trains 
of forty cars, each carrying thirty-five 
tons, to carry an equal quantity of 
sediment to the Gulf. 

The geography teacher in the 
grades can create within the minds 
of her students a love for trees and 
a desire to see the forests protected. 
Every spring when the redbud and 
the dogwood are in bloom, it is not 
an unusual sight to see people driving 
along the road with branches which 
have been torn from these beautiful 


trees. Such tree vandals do not seem 
to realize that it is harmful and some 
times fatal to these trees to break off 
their flowering branches. There is 
something lacking in the esthetic 
training of people who wilfully mu- 
tilate trees. The geography teacher 
can help bring up a generation of 
tree lovers, who will be conscious of 
the necessity of conserving our dis- 
appearing forests. 

Other resources such as coal, pe- 
troleum, and mineral ores have been 
extracted and used too often by 
wasteful methods. When = such 
products are gone, they cannot be 
restored. Live lessons in the right 
use of these minerals have a place in 
the early courses in geography. 
When properly motivated, lessons in 
conservation can be made objective 
and interesting. 

Wonderful things can be accom- 
plished through public education. An 
interest in conservation can be mold- 
ed in the plastic minds of school 
children. If our geography teach- 
ers will help create this interest, they 
will make a worthy contribution to 
our national welfare. 
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News from the N. E. A. Headquarters Office 


High Lights of the New Orleans 
Convention 


OR THE FIRST TIME in fifty-two 
years the Department of Superin- 
tendence held its annual convention 
in New Orleans. Southern hospitality 
was the outstanding characteristic of the 
convention. The complimentary breakfast 
provided by the educational groups of 


“New Orleans under the Duelling Oaks in 


the City Park was a delightful example of 
the gracious hospitality extended on every 
hand. It was attended by approximately 
6,000 persons. The pageant on Sunday 
evening, the masked carnival ball on Wed- 
nesday night, and the Mardi Gras parade 
on Thursday afternoon were other sig- 
nificant features full of local spirit and at- 
mosphere. 

The Department of Superintendence it- 
self held forty-five meetings, including 
nine general sessions and thirty-six group 
discussions. The programs of these meet- 
ings were of an unusually high order. 
Twelve allied organizations and fifty-four 
other groups also held meetings at the 
same time. It is estimated that there were 
more than two hundred different sessions 
held at New Orleans, with more than five 
hundred different speakers, and a total 
attendance of more than 12,000 educators. 


Progress Made Toward Amending the 
Charter 


A bill incorporating the amendments to 
the N. E. A. charter, requested by the 
delegate assembly of the Portland meet- 
ing, was introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator William H. King of 
Utah and was passed unanimously on 
February 11. On March 11 this bill re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the 
House Committee on Education and will 
probably be passed by the house in the 
near future. 


Authentic Information Available 
Regarding Teachers’ Salaries 


The March, 1937, issue of the N. E. A. 
Research Bulletin carrying up-to-the- 
minute information regarding salaries of 
school employees during 1936-37 is just 
off the press. It has been mailed to all 
members of the association who carry the 
N. E. A. life membership, the N. E. A. 
five dollar membership, membership in the 
Department of Superintendence and in the 
Department of Rural Education as well as 
to those who carry the one dollar annual 
subscription to the Research Bulletin. It 
may be purchased separately for twenty- 
five cents per copy. 


American Education Week Will 
Feature Horace Mann and 
the Constitution 


The American Education Week pro- 
gram for 1937, November 7-13, will be 
built around two special observances of 
nation-wide interest—the Horace Mann 
Centennial and the celebration of the ses- 
quicentennial anniversary of the adoption 
of the constitution. In many communities 


the Horace Mann Centennial celebration 
will be brought to a climactic conclusion 
during American Education Week, and in 
many schools the celebration of the ses- 
quicentennial anniversary of the adoption 
of the constitution will be featured on 
Wednesday, November 10. 


What Kind of a National Organization 
Should Teachers Have? 


A year ago the Department of Superin- 
tendence asked the Educational Policies 
Commission to give careful consideration 
to “the problem of effecting a national or- 
ganization of the school forces of the 
country.” After careful study the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission has pub- 
lished its findings and recommendations in 
a sixty-four-page bulletin entitled “A Na- 
tional Organization for Education.” This 
bulletin is full of interesting and valuable 
material for individuals or groups who 
are studying this important problem. It 
will be sent free upon request. 


A Study Guide Available 


The Educational Policies Commission 
has prepared a “Study Guide” to its recent 
report, “The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy.” This guide 
will prove helpful to individuals and stu- 
dent groups who are making a careful 
study of this important document. Copies 
of the “Study Guide” wiil be sent free 
upon request. Copies of the report sell 
for fifty cents each. 


"Red Rider" Legislation in Conference 
Committee 


The United States Senate has twice 
voted unanimously for outright repeal of 
the “Red Rider.” The House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted for the McCormack 
Amendment which merely turns the “Red 
Rider” “pink” and leaves a threat hanging 
like a “Sword of Damocles” over the head 
of any teacher in the District of Colum- 
bia who dares discuss communism. This 
legislation has now been referred to a 
conference committee of the senate and 
the house. This conference committee re- 
cently held a meeting and after extended 
discussion adjourned without agreeing to 
agree or disagree. They will meet again 
soon and it is hoped that the house con- 
ferees will yield to the senate’s demand 
for complete repeal. 


Adjustments in Rural Education 


The Department of Rural Education 
has recently published a 120-page bulletin 
entitled “Adjustments in Rural Educa- 
tion.” The problems treated cover a wide 
range — professional leadership, super- 
vision, training personnel for rural schools, 
the organization of school districts in 
rural areas, and providing physical plant 
and equipment for rural schools. The 
subjects are treated in a practical way, and 
constitute a symposium of modern opinion 
on the best things to do in rural educa- 
tion. This bulletin has been sent to all 
members of the Department of Rural 
Education. It may be secured by others 
at fifty cents per copy. 


A Bill to Secure a Horace Mann 
Memorial Stamp 


Congressman Dudley White of Ohio 
has introduced a resolution in the United 
States Congress (H. J. Res. 133) authoriz- 
ing the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in honor of Horace Mann. The National 
Education Association favors this move- 
ment. Members of the association should 
write their congressmen and senators en- 
couraging their support. 








CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


ga UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
| Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. Z) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
| Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
Summer Quarter Catalog—— | 
| Ret Cees Gooey eed Stoo — 
ie ourses in io 
| Graduate Schoo! Bulletin—— | 
| 
| 





Name 


Street and No 
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Ju Huswer 
la Demands 


TEACHERS who desire a knowledge of typing, 
shorthand, and fundamentals of business to 


aid them in their schoolwork. 


TEACHERS who desire training which will 


enable them to enter the field of business. 


TEACHERS who wish to prepare to hold 


office positions during summer vacations. 


TEACHERS who wish to prepare for T, V. A. 


and civil service examinations, 





Craupe C. Torer, LL.B., President 


Toler’s Business College has arranged 
to give a complete course in business 
training this summer > Courses which 

will be offered during the twelve-week ( 


summer term include: I 
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COLLEGE SECRETARIAL CIVIL SERVICE , 
STENOGRAPHIC BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE BUSINESS COURSE : 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

During a brief recess in the senate on March 3, while 
Commissioner Bass was answering questions relative to 
the proposed school bill, one senator queried: “How 
long are you school people going to keep coming to us 
for more money? What assurance do we have that if 
we give you the four and one-half million dollars of 
new money you are now asking you won’t be back in 
1939 asking for another four and one-half million?” 

“None whatever, senator!” was the commissioner’s 
prompt reply. “You may expect us back in 1939 and 
in every assembly thereafter until the children of Ten- 
nessee are given the educational opportunity to which 
they are entitled.” Thus Commissioner Bass inaugurat- 
ed the educational campaign of the coming biennium ! 

Our legislative objective is already set: Complete 
realization of the Eight-Point School Program! The 
Seventieth General Assembly of Tennessee increased the 
state’s appropriations to public schools by four and one- 
half million dollars. An increase of ten and one-half 
million dollars would have been necessary for complete 
realization of the program educators have agreed upon 
as the state’s full responsibility toward its schools. The 
Eight-Point Program must continue as the main plank 
in our legislative platform until this objective is fully 
realized. 

With our goal already determined, our task now is to 
decide upon the strategy we shall use in the coming 
campaign. Shall we again enlist the support of the 
various organizations in the state, secure thousands of 
signed endorsements to our program, solicit from candi- 
dates their promise to support our legislation, and solicit 
public support through the press and speaker’s plat- 
form? All of these things are important, but they are 
not the first step in our campaign. 

Our first step must be to show that the increased ap- 
propriations the Seventieth General Assembly has made 
have resulted in better schools for the children of Ten- 
nessee. The state’s appropriations to the public schools 
for 1937-38 are almost double that of the past biennium. 
Propaganda and campaigns during the next two years 
will avail us nothing unless we can show the state that 
its doubled appropriations have resulted in increased 
efficiency in our schools. If we, with our increased 
appropriations, make no effort to improve our teaching, 
the public may justly conclude that there is little relation 
between the amount of money spent for public educa- 
tion and the quality of instruction in our schools. 

If we would seek still larger appropriations from the 
state for public education, let us start our campaign by 
showing the public that bettér financial support must 
inevitably result in, better schools. 


STATUS OF HARRISON-BLACK-FLETCHER BILL 


Delegations from forty states descended upon Wash- © 


ington last week to testify before the House Committee 
on Education in behalf of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill. Tennessee’s delegation included T. E. A.’s presi- 
dent, Arthur L. Rankin, Legislative Committee chair- 
man, Q. M. Smith, and the executive-secretary. Each 
state delegation presented to the committee indisputable 
evidence that federal aid to education is needed and de- 
sired in the various states of the union. One remarkable 
feature of the testimony was that representatives of the 
wealthier states, which inevitably must bear the main 
burden of financing the program, were just as enthusi- 
astic in their support of the measure as were representa- 
tives of the poorer states. 

Following is the present status and outlook of the 
Harrison-Black-Fleitcher Bill: 

3y unanimous vote, the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion has recommended the measure for passage. 


en ea 


It appears that thirteen of the twenty-one members |/ 


of the House Committee_on_Education-will-support.the 
bill. Only a majority vote is needed to bring the com- 
mittee’s recommendation of the bill for passage. If the 
House Committee recommends the measure, it will then 
go to the Rules Committees of the House and Senate. 
The House Rules Committee includes one Tennessean, 
J. Will Taylor. 

If the Rules Committees act favorably on the bill, it 
will be presented to the House and Senate for a final 
vote. A majority in each house will be required for 
passage. If both houses pass the measure, it will be 
referred to the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate. Senator Kenneth McKellar is the only 
Tennessean on either of these committees. 

If the Appropriations Committees see fit to include 
funds for the school prograrn in their recommendations, 
the efforts of the educational forces will again turn to 
the Senate and House to secure enactment of the Ap- 
propriations Bills. 

If the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill can survive this 
long line of legislative hurdles, federal aid to public 
education, for the first time in the history of the United 
States, will be established as a governmental function 
and obligation, and the schools of Tennessee will be en- 
riched next year to the extent of $2,337,509, which sum 
will be increased annually until the maximum of 
$7,012,527 is reached five years hence. The latter sum 
is more than the total of the state’s appropriations to its 
public during the school year 1935-1936. 

It appears that the entire Tennessee delegation in both 
the House and Senate will “go down the line” for the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. Following are excerpts 
from correspondence which has been received by your 
executive-secretary from our congressmen and senators: 
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In reply, I wish to advise you that I have uniformly voted 
for all educational measures. . . . You may be sure that educa- 


ion i f my hobbies. 
. ieee eee KenNETH MCKELLAR. 
I am fully aware of the need for legislation of this type, and 


_.. 1 want to be of every assistance possible and shall keep the 


views of your organization clearly in mind. 
N. L. BacHMaN. 


I favor the bill and would like to see it passed at once. 
WALTER CHANDLER. 


You may rest assured I will give it my most hearty support. 
RicHarp M. ATKINSON. 


I am in sympathy with the educational bill, and I am co- 


operating in the effort to secure favorable action upon it. 
CARROLL REECE. 


I am always strongly in favor of legislation that will strength- 
en our educational system in Tennessee and the South... . I 
expect to give it my full support. 

g “ J. R. MitTcHeE Lt. 

I appreciate your views and information given on the sub- 


ject, and you may rest assured that the matter will certainly re- 
ceive my most careful attention and consideration in keeping 


with your suggestions. 
JERE Cooper. 
I assure you I will give.careful study to the merits of this 


pending measure, and will bear in mind the desire of your asso- 


ciation for its passage, when it is presented in the House. 
C. W. Turner. 


If the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill in its final form makes 
what in my judgment is a fair provision for Tennessee schools 
and is not rendered unacceptable by amendments, I shall gladly 


support it. 
HERRON PEARSON. 
I am very much interested in the Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill. .. . I hope that a large part of the appropriation will be 


used to increase teachers’ salaries. In my opinion the miserly 
compensation paid to the teaching profession is a material 


scandal. 
J. Wit Taytor. 


Although correspondence regarding the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill has not been received from Congress- 
man McReynolds we are reliably informed that he will 
support the measure. 

The favorable attitude of Tennessee’s delegation 
toward the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill represents an- 
other victory for the T. E. A. When announcement was 
made some weeks ago in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER that 
the T. E. A. favored the measure, our congressmen and 
senators were flooded with correspondence from teach- 
ers and public school friends throughout the state. One 
senator informs us that he has been forced to employ an 
additional stenographer to handle nothing but corre- 
spondence on this bill. Our representatives in Washing- 
ton have been informed, in no uncertain term, of the 
sentiment “back home.” 

As the members of our delegation are all virtually 
pledged to support the bill, it does not seem necessary 
that we solicit further commitments from them. Let us, 
instead, show them that we appreciate their stand by 
having our local professional and civic organizations 
send them expressions of appreciation and confidence. 


MRS. CLAUDE TOLER 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER extends sincere sympathy 
to our friend and loyal supporter, Claude Toler, whose 
wife was killed in an automobile accident on March 10, 


1937. 

















Bob White’s Column 


KNOW TENNESSEE 


[Dr. Robert H. White, affectionately known to teachers of 
the state as “Bob,” has agreed to share through this column 
his vast knowledge of Tennessee with readers of THe TENNES- 
see Teacuer. Hereafter this column will be a regular feature 
of the magazine.—Ebrror. ] 


Questions 

1. What Tennessee governor lay buried for 
practically three-fourths of a century in a 
neighboring state? 

2. Who were Tennessee’s first representatives 
in congress? 

3. What inexcusable error appears in the 
State Constitution of 1870? 

4. Were negroes allowed to vote in Tennessee 
before slavery was abolished? 

5. Who was the first Tennessean to be ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States? 

6. Who is called the “Father of Tennessee 

History”? 

Tell something of the first Tennessee novel. 

When was the state library established ? 

What law of the present legislature (1937) 

is of peculiar interest to farmers? 

10. What legislature was the first to be com- 
posed of the present number of senators 
and representatives ? 

Answers 

1. John Sevier died and was buried in Ala- 
bama in 1815. His remains were brought 
back to Tennessee and reinterred at Knox- 
ville in 1889. 

2. William Blount and William Cocke, sena- 
tors; Andrew Jackson, representative in 
congress. 

3. The boundary line between Tennessee and 
Kentucky was not settled until 1860. The 
Constitution of 1870 repeats erroneously 
the boundary lines in the Constitution of 
1835. But the true boundary line was es- 
tablished ten years before the Constitution 
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of 1870 was adopted. Hence, the error 
could and should have been eliminated in 
the .Constitution of 1870. 

4. Free negroes were permitted to vote from 

1796 to 1835. 

John Catron. 

Judge John Haywood. 

The first Tennessee novel was entitled 

“Tennessean,” and was written in 1827 by 

Anne Royall, a New Englander who had 

spent a short time in Tennessee. 

8. In 1854. 

9. The law establishing the Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame. 

10. The legislature that met in 1883. 
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Resolutions, Seventy-Second Annual Session of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, March 25, 26, and 27,1937 


E, THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
of the Tennessee Education Association, de- 
sire to submit the following resolutions: 

BE IT RESOLVED: THAT we extend our thanks 
and appreciation 

First, to the newspapers for the publicity given to the 
program ; 

Second, to the committee on stage arrangements for 
furnishing the attractive decorations for our general 
sessions ; 

Third, to the committee on music for furnishing us 
many enjoyable numbers, including the Peabody En- 
semble Singers, the Cadek Choral Society, Mrs. Cornelia 
Malone, and Miss Margaret Johnson ; 

Fourth, to the Boy Scouts ; and, 

Fifth, all others who have had part in preparing and 
presenting this program. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT in the 
promotion of the eight-point program of this associa- 
tion, we extend our thanks 

First, to the legislative committee of the Tennessee 
Education Association for formulating the program ; 

Second, to the former commissioner of education, Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, and to W. A. Bass, the former 
executive secretary of the association, for effectively in- 
forming the public relative to the program ; 

Third, to the Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and other organizations for their assistance ; 

Fourth, to Governor Gordon Browning and the mem- 
bers of the legislature for enacting into law the program. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT we urge 
the governor and the legislature to provide the funds 
hecessary to put the eight-point program into effect as 
quickly as possible. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT we com- 
mend the executive council for its wisdom in the selec- 
tion of Mr. A. D. Holt as our executive secretary, and 
that we pledge him our support in carrying on the edu- 
cational program of the association. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT the Ten- 
nessee Educational Association reaffirms its stand in 
favor of federal aid to education. It believes that the 
passage of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill will help to 
equalize educational opportunities throughout the coun- 
try and will give great impetus to the cause of public 
education. 

THEREFORE, it urges its senators and representa- 
tives in congress to give it their individual support. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT a section 
for city and county boards of education be incorporated 
in our organization for 1938. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT the Ten- 
nessee Education Association appoint a committee to 
study a possible adult education program for the state 
and report with recommendations at the next general - 
session. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT the asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring the program of the 
state department of education for the improvement of 
instruction through curricula study and revision. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: THAT we com- 
mend Governor Gordon Browning for his selection of 
W. A. Bass as commissioner of education, and that we 
hereby pledge our support in fulfilling the promise made 
by Mr. Bass to the legislature that a marked improve- 
ment in instruction would follow the enactment of the 
new education bill during the next two years. 


(Signed) J. L. BrEwer, Chairman 
P. E. Catiis, Secretary 
L. G. DerTHIcK 
J. B. Havron 
SaM H. JoHNsoNn 
J. D. McCHuaren 
O. &. Perse 
J. M. SmirH 
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A 
SURVEY 
OF SCIENCE 


“Living things, including man, are dependent 
upon one another and upon their physical environ- 
ment.” This is the theme of this increasingly 
popular junior-high-school science series. 





Fic. 310. The Diaphragm of 

a Telephone Transmitter vi- 

brates as the Result of Sound 
Waves 





I. THE WORLD AROUND US 
Il. THIS CHANGING WORLD 
III. MAN’S CONTROL OF HIS ENVIRONMENT 





Books I and II are on the Multiple List of Books 


for Junior High Schools in Tennessee. _ 


_ GINN AND COMPANY 


| 165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Represented by Tuos. M. Woovson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Movies in the Schools 


GERALD BENEDICT 


[Taken from July 6, 1935, issue of Today.] 


OME OF MICKEY MOUSE’S off- 

spring are going to earn Ph.D.’s. 

The talkies—with all their devices 
of slow and rapid motion, trick shots, 
animated cartoons and what not—are 
moving into the classroom. Almost over- 
night we are seeing our schools utilize the 
most powerful teaching tool that has been 
devised since the printing press. Perhaps 
even type will have to take second place 
in point of effectiveness. 

The simple South Sea Islanders and 
Eskimos found that out long ago. Why 
should they laboriously learn to read white 
men’s talk for the sake of getting from 
the printed page a picture of civilization? 
The movies gave them an incomparably 
clearer idea, a hundred times more quickly. 

Now at last we are going to put that 
teaching tool to work. We are going to 
put intelligently planned talking films right 
in the classroom. There is no doubt about 
it. The moment is actually here. 

Before the great moment could arrive, 
more than ten years of chaos and blunder- 
ing had to run their course. Ahead, be- 
yond all doubt, there is every promise of 
a second period of chaos, though of a 
different sort. But we can stop between 
chaos and chaos, in this same moment 
of accomplishment, to take stock. 

Around 1922, alert educators began to 
want to know why schools could not use 
the movies. Test after test, made by 
trained men, showed that when films could 
be used they implanted, at a rough aver- 
age, twenty-five per cent more facts into 
the young skulls than the conventional 
methods could. And the facts stuck in 
those skulls just as hard. 

But that was only a fraction of their 
superiority. Where they knocked the old 
methods flat was in the response they 
stirred. Young hands waved; young 
tongues shot questions. Actually seeing 
things had an impact that mere printed or 
spoken words could never have. It took 
a keen teacher to keep up with that surge 
of interest. Put teachers out of their 
jobs? Create unemployment in the teach- 
ing field? Not the films. Far from it. 
When a teacher touched the interest of a 
class off with the detonator of a few reels 
of film, it kept her mentally winded to go 
galloping along on the heels of what she 
had started. She was busier than ever. 

And those who thought the movies 
would make the youngsters lazy-minded, 
content to sit back and look at flickering 
pictures instead of plugging dutifully at 
books, had a pleasant jolt. The truth was 
that those perverse kids went down to the 
libraries and did two or three times as 
much reading as they had ever done be- 
fore. Why not? For the first time they 
were interested in the stuff. They had 
seen it with their own eyes! Seen it at 
work! 

This film instruction is not a cure-all. 
It is not a general substitute. It cannot 
be used in every subject or in all parts of 
any subject. The film is a tremendously 
powerful tool to be added to the other 
tools the teacher wields, tools like reading, 
spoken instruction and laboratory work. 
It cannot work miracles, because it has to 
be handled, directed, and followed up by 
human beings; but just what its final pos- 
sibilities are would make a fascinating sub- 
ject for speculation. 

For instance, up until he is five or six, a 
child’s world has expanded for him at a 
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rapid rate. By that time, unJess he is a 
hitchhiker’s son, his environment does not 
expand any further. Before he can en- 
large his horizon again, he has to take 
time out to learn to read. That costs him 
at least three years. Why so long? Be- 
cause he is learning a new kind of image. 
For a long time many of the new words 
may mean to him only a set of marks on 
paper instead of a vivid, moving image. 
But the films give him that vivid, moving 
image at the same time. Experienced men 
believe that he will save himself half or 
two-thirds of that learning-to-read time. 
And all the while his horizon will be 
growing. It will go right on expanding 
as fast as his mind can go with it, as 
fast as the films can bring him stuff that 
his eyes and ears carg handle. 

All very well. Where are the films to 
carry on any part of the program? Where 
can you get them? Fifteen years ago the 
answer was nowhere. Then began the 
fumbling and the stumbling that is a 
necessary part of all human beginnings, 
the confusion that has led up to the pres- 
ent accomplishment. 

A demand for films, and no films to fill 
it. That made a vacuum. The first things 
to pop into it were some keen-witted ad- 
vertising men. They made hundreds of 
reels and let the schools exhibit them 
gratis. Mostly they showed the processes 
in some plant or industry. Some were in- 
teresting and informational, some were 
junk—sold to the president of a company 
by a sharp lad with a camera who flattered 
the president by starting off with a nice 
big close-up of the old boy and then shot 
a lot of haphazard footage. Often the 
schools, in order to get the reels, had to 
agree to show them in auditoriums to at 
least a few hundred students at once. The 
film was inflammable, and many states 
required a fireproof booth and a licensed 
operator. 

Along came slow-burning film of a size 
to fit in a small projector. Anybody could 
handle one in a classroom. With every 
classroom a potential market, there was a 
sudden vision of big money. The parade 
of producers of educational films began, 
and what a caravan of grief it turned out 
to be! Everyone who tried it lost his 
shirt. Small bankers, retired grocers, 
lumbermen—fellows who were ignorant 
in every phase of movie production and 
knew nothing about teaching even a dog to 
jump over a stick. They all went broke. 

All the while, real educators were test- 
ing, testing—and agreeing that there was 
a phenomenal field for the proper sort of 
picture. Someone in Hollywood was 
bound to hear of it and make a try. Fox 
Films took their shot at the enormous po- 
tential market. They made some pictures, 
and in 1932 conducted an impressive series 
of tests in Washington, with the blessing 
of Hoover and the assistance of groups 
of students chosen by the various state 
governors. All in all, they spent millions. 
Ten or fifteen, I have heard it estimated. 
Some persons have said unkindly that 
the rather splashy publicity of the tests 
may have had something to do with the 
company’s desire to sell stock but an 
adequate reason can as easily be found in 
a desire to be first in a rich field. In any 
case, the millions spent were just so much 


more grief. Fox gave up making any- 
thing but entertainment pictures. 

Throughout the latter part of this 
period some good films were turned out. 
Eastman Kodak made some that have 
been used extensively, especially in science 
classes. Yale University tackled an am- 
bitious project—producing the “Chronicles 
of America,” a series of silent reels of the 
dramatic moments of American history. 
On the whole, however, what character- 
ized the various less successful attempts 
was a fundamental fault — the makers 
wanted to produce the films first and fit 
them to the classroom afterward! 

A completely rational attack upon the 
problem was begun six years ago by Erpi 
Picture Consultants (Electrical Research 
Products, Inc.) in collaboration with the 
3ell Telephone system’s experimental lab- 
oratory. They started from scratch by 
enlisting a corps of Ph.D.’s with brilliant 
records in educational research. The staff 
would analyze a given subject to find out 
what parts of it were suited to classroom 
presentation by means of the talkies. Then 
they wrote continuities for pedagogically 
correct films. Finally they accompanied 
each film with plenty of printed matter to 
aid the teacher in using it. 

Thus we arrive for the first time at a 
lucid and intelligent answer to the whole 
problem. Educators are grabbing for it. 
At the University of Chicago, President 
Hutchins is putting in instruction by film 
as an integral part of the entire two-year 
general course that every student must 
take before specializing. New York City 
is trying out the system this fall in a 
group of schools. In Pennsylvania there 
is a new regulation that no teacher can 
get a license without having taken a lab- 
oratory course in visual training, which 
includes the use of the sound projector, 
of course. Normal schools are swiftly 
adding courses to train new teachers in the 
use of the new implement. Everywhere 
there is the realization that teaching by 
talkies has definitely arrived. 

And now that the problem of getting 
useful films into the classroom is clearly 
solved, we can look for a new kind of 
ae, for there is the big money in all 
this. 

The money will be made in the quan- 
tity production of acceptable educational 
films constructed after the new formula 
as exemplified by Erpi. The old films will 
be used here and there for a time, gradu- 
ally retreating into the hinterland. There 
are perhaps 15,000 reels of them, mostly 
silent, scattered through hundreds of 
catalogs. For a while there was talk of 
making a master catalog and of having 
the films graded and sorted out (for 
many of them were worthless) by a hypo- 
thetical national board. Whether this will 
be done or not nobody seems to know. 
The new, expertly devised film, with a 
carefully worked-out program for the use 
of each reel, soon will drive the mass of 
old haphazard stuff out of existence. A 
little of the old material will last. Some 
can be salvaged by dubbing sound tracks 
on the old negatives, but not a great deal. 

An analogy to what we can expect 
when the gold rush to make the new films 
begins can be found in the case of text- 
books. We have learned how to make 
good textbooks. Is every school supplied 
with good ones? I know of books in use 
at this moment that are badly written re- 
hashes of the borrowings from other 
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Projector 


logical choice for your schoo 


Also includes: 
Programs 


Visual Aids 


School 


obligation. 


Reap-More Book Co. 
Chattanooga 


Memphis 





SEE & HEAR 


4 e 
The Victor Animatophone 
Before Buying a 16mm Sound Motion Picture 
A thorough comparison will ‘ees that Victor is the only 
Distributed in Tennessee by Rouser 


Special finance plans—with or without down payment. 
Two school years to pay, excluding vacation months. 


Rouser Service 


Erpi Educational Films, Entertainment 
Exclusive Representatives for International Library of 


Stereopticons—Slides—Screens—Splicers, and Lamps 
Window Darkening Shades—Guaranteed for Life of 
Building 


Visual Service for Every Tennessee 


Our nearest representative will be glad to call without 


FRANK L. ROUSER CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


W. W. Gepuart 
Peabody College, Nashville 


Monarcu THEATRE Suppty Co. 





Adopted for Supplementary Use 
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HAPPY HOUR READERS 


ENGLISH—ALEXANDER 


New, interesting, artistic, scientifically built—unit 
organization—joyous 
Primer through Third Reader. 


MODERN WORLD READERS 


WRIGHT—TIREY—CRITES 


Outstanding phases of modern life—romance and 
adventure—worth-whileness of service. 
through Sixth Readers. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


living emphasized. Pre- 


Fourth 


Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 























men’s borrowings, thrown together by sub- 
stitute teachers and office clerks and issued 
under the name of some superintendent of 
schools or head of department. Influence 
puts books of that sort into use in more 
than one system. Moreover, as between 
two books written by outsiders, the choice 
made by a school system may be influenced 
less by the worth of the books than by the 
tactics of the booksellers or publishers. 
Can the instructional films remain free 
from that sort of blight? Only an op- 
timist will think so. Already there is 
many a wise eye cocked at the rich pick- 
ings ahead. “Let them wade through the 
grief,” is the word, as the research men 
work out their problems, “and we will 
step in and gather the plums.” 

Of course, no one company can mo- 
nopolize such a tremendous field as is 
opening up. The ultimate goal is a pro- 
jector in every classroom, or at least a 
set of projection rooms in every school. 
Colonel Frederick Devereux, head of Erpi, 
says that his company will gladly help any 
newcomer, for the research that still re- 
mains to be done is enormous and can well 
be parceled out. But in the flood of com- 
petition that is sure to come there will be 
all sorts of methods and motives, includ- 
ing the good old desire to grab whatever 
small change is lying around loose without 
giving a sterling product in exchange for 
It. 

Hollywood has so far kept clear of the 
movement, except for the Fox Films in- 
cident. The entertainment companies are 
not saying much now. They intimate that 
they may decide to stick to the entertain- 
ment films exclusively and let the school 
field strictly alone. But when you con- 


sider the money that is to be made from 
this new development, you can make as 


good a guess as the next man whether 
they will keep their hands entirely off. 
Even if the Hays organization should de- 
cide that it would be unwise to mix en- 
tertainment and educational film making, 
it is very doubtful whether all the amuse- 
ment film firms could be kept in line. The 
plums are tempting. 

And just how remote Hollywood’s 
ideas of what is suitable are from those of 
the scholastic world can be seen from a 
recent incident. The National Council of 
Teachers of English conceived the idea of 
treating the movies as a cultural art form 
and of raising the standards of general 
taste by getting students to appreciate 
worth-while pictures that had been made 
from great novels. They helped valiantly 
to create public acclaim for such excellent 
productions as “David Copperfield,” 
“Little Women,” “The Little Minister,” 
and “Les Miserables.” 

Then the teachers discovered that when 
they urged a girl to go to her neighbor- 
hood theatre and see “David Copperfield” 
she was likely to see along with it — as 
actually happened in one case—a tawdry 
thing about salesmen in a convention city, 
getting gaily plastered and going in heav- 
ily for bedroom frolics. Whatever grains 
of culture might cling from the classics 
were quickly dusted off by the crude bad 
‘taste of the pictures that were teamed with 
them in double bills. The horrified teach- 
ers found themselves in the position of 
urging their young charges to go see “Hot 
Hips” or a glorification of the gangster. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English has dropped all attempts to go on 
with the scheme. Other organizations of 
teachers are trying to continue the work, 
but it is hard to see how they can get 
anywhere unless the producers will co- 


operate. Already suggestions have been 
made for some system that will control 
the expected flood of films for the class- 
room and strain out the weak, the flashy 
and the improperly made. Dr. George F. 
Zook of the American Council of Educa- 
tion has proposed an American Film In- 
stitute. The trouble with all such sug- 
gestions is that they assume such a board 
or institute could be given the right to 
pass upon films. As long as the Film In- 
stitute confined itself to research and ad- 
vice all would be charming, but the first 
attempt to pass judgment upon the output 
of any producer would start a riot. It 
would be equivalent to setting up a censor- 
ship or federal control. You can think 
offhand of several quarters from which a 
wild howl of protest would arise. 

No, there seems to be no other way but 
to plow through a period of competition, 
content to remember that at any rate we 
do know at last how to make the proper 
sort of ammunition for this new and 
powerful battery of instruction and trust- 
ing that intelligent educators will prefer 
the sound product to the shoddy and the 
biased. 

In the end, education for our children 
will be far swifter and more pleasurable 
and more exciting than it ever was for us. 
Take the social sciences—the most im- 
portant of all for the adjustment of an in- 
dividual to the world. We got them after 
a fashion, if at all, in college from a book. 
You could not do laboratory work on a 
crowd complex, could your Yet those 
fortunate youngsters of ours may do that 
very thing. Laboratory work? The films 
can bring crowds, savage villages, foreign 
kingdoms straight into their schoolrooms 
for them to analyze as they would a flower 
in botany. 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS! 








By R. W. CHAMBERLAIN 


of English. 


By Axes and LAWLOR 


in English. 


By DeGroat, Firman, and Smit 


NEW YORK 


Beacon Lights of Literature, Grade 7 and Grade 8 
Beacon Lights of Literature, Books I, 11, I11, IV for 


the last four years of high school 


This superior series provides rich and varied experiences 
with and through literature; it completely meets the re- 
quirements of An Experience Curriculum in English, the 
epoch-making report of the National Council of Teachers 


Steps to Good English, Grade 7 and Grade 8 


Each book consists of an English textbook 
and a speller—three books in one—a most economical plan. 
These books were built to completely cover the iy , aera 
for grades 7 and 8 as outlined in An Experience 


The Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 


A distinct advance in Flash Cards; the only scientific group- 
ing of the 390 number combinations in addition, subtrac- 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


{" Send Your Orders to: 


Some Outstanding Titles for You to Consider 


tion, multiplication, and division for teaching, drilling, and 
A full set of directions accompanies each set. 


testing. 


a workbook 


surriculum 


The Iroquois Science Notebook 
By CoLutsterR and STANTON 


A new edition of this popular book. 
and other science courses. 
records of 70 laboratory experiments. | 


Home Office: Syracuse, New Yore 


CHICAGO 


- Representative: D. C. Kennon, 250 N. McNeil Street, Memphis, Tennessee 
Tue TENNESSEE Boox Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


Our Surroundings—An Elementary General Science 
By Ciement, Co.uister, and THursToN 


Readopted, in 1936, by the State Textbook’Commission of 
Tennessee, and to date 48 of the 95 counties are using it. 
A book distinguished by its unity, balance, simplicity of 
style, up-to-dateness, and adaptability to all types of schools. 


A Student’s Laboratory Guide and Project Book in 
General Science 

By CotitsterR and THURSTON 

Keyed to OUR SURROUNDINGS but may be used with 

any modern text in General Science. 

maximum laboratory courses 

quirements and equipments. 


ATLANTA 


Provides minimum and 
adjustable to varying re- 


For physics, chemistry, 
Provides forms for the complete 


DALLAS 
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Wiss Baked Barter Table 


GENE FULGHUM 
Principal, Capleville Elementary School 


After reading “Willoughby to 
School,” the children of Capleville 
School were inspired with the idea 
of conducting a barter table in their 
own school. Accordingly, on Janu- 
ary 12, we placed a long table in the 
hall and announced to the students 
that those who possessed storybooks, 
dolls, knives, balls and other toys of 
which they had grown tired would 
be given the opportunity of exchang- 
ing them for something they liked 
better. 

The response of the students was 
amazing. On the opening day the 
barter table was filled with vegeta- 











amplete Dypucatinc Outrit! 
Hektograph Duplicator 


Lowest prices in history for a 

full 9’’x12” size hektograph com- 

plete with all supplies to type, 

draw, or write. 75 or more copies from each 

original. Enough supplies for many hundred 

copies. Nothing else needed. Mail order 
only. $1.00 cash or C.0.D, Order NOW! 


MULTIPRINTER CO., Dept. 173, 220 S. State, Chicago 

















bles, toys, and gadgets of various de- 
scriptions, and the trading enthusi- 
asm would remind one of a “first 
Monday in the county seat.” 

Some of the students showed re- 
markable keenness in thei? transac- 
tions. One youngster came to school 
with a ten-cent eversharp pencil and, 
after a series of “swaps,” went home 
possessing a first-class Parker Foun- 
tain Pen. Another student started 
at one end of the table with a nickel 
and came to the other end, after 
making eight separate deals, with a 
large flashlight, which was in good 
condition. 

The trade period closed on Janu- 
ary 27, after affording the students 
two weeks of pleasure and profitable 
experience. Among the transactions 
which had been completed were: 

Four old golf balls for a Mickey 
Mouse watch. 

One harmonica 
apples. 

One jig saw for one dozen eggs. 

One pair tin snips for one can prize 
peaches. 


for one dozen 





One ten-cent store vise for 
bushel of spinach, 

One dozen eggs for one bird book. 

One coping saw for one bushel of 
potatoes. 

Three eggs for six ears of popcorn. 

One bluebird house for one dozen 
oranges. 

The rules for bartering were sim- 
ple. All children were required to 
secure parents’ permission before 
trading articles, but after the trade 
was effected the child had to assume 
complete responsibility for the re- 
sults. All trading was done during 
the “trade period.” All articles 
placed on the trade table had to be 
tagged with owner’s name and ad- 
dress. Full agreement of all parties 
concerned was required for the com- 
pletion of a transaction. 

The barter table in Capleville 
School not only afforded the students 
a period of wholesome pleasure, but 
also gave them valuable training in 
an activity in which they must par- 
ticipate, directly or indirectly, 
throughout their lives. 
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With the A. C. E. 


Davidson County Becomes Book 


Conscious 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 


ed for the purchase of books. In 

addition to this financial assistance, 

the state department of education, 
ad. 





GROUP of Davidson County 
A primary teachers, all mem- ~~? 
bers of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, saw the need of a library for exclusive use of stu- 
dents in the elementary schools. Today that need has 
been filled, and with it a dream of a group of conscien- 
tious educators has been realized. 

Since the year 1934-1935, when the Davidson County 
A. C. E. undertook to establish this central library in 
the office of the county board of education, there has 
been great progress in teaching children in Davidson 
County to read and enjoy it. 

The library is on the fifth floor of the temporary 
Davidson County Courthouse. The one room which it 
occupies is neat and attractive and full of books which 
are dear to the hearts of tiny tots just venturing into 
that vast realm of knowledge contained on the printed 
page. Neatly placed on the shelves provided for the 
purpose in the library are more than 2,500 volumes, 
ranging from the most elementary storybooks to pro- 
fessional volumes for teachers. There are magazines, 
too, some of which contain for the most part pictures 
of interest to children. The larger portion of these, 
however, are periodical publications pertaining to sub- 
jects relating to the teaching profession. 

Since organization of the library, it has been in almost 
constant use by teachers and students of elementary 
schools in this county. A recent survey showed that 
more than 1,000 volumes were listed as “out,” having 
been borrowed by some Davidson County teacher. 

Actual establishment of the library was undertaken 
during the past school year by the Davidson County As- 
sociation for Childhood Education under the leadership 
of Miss Julia Green, primary supervisor. At this time 
a small number of books, some of them having been 
donated to the library by friends, and others being per- 
sonal property of primary teachers, were placed in the 
offices of the county board of education to be used by 
primary school students. It was first thought these 
could be handled by various members of the office staff. 

Increased interest soon showed clearly the need for a 
librarian to care for the books. Miss Alice Wilkinson, 
former Davidson County primary teacher, was selected 
as the county librarian. 

Soon after taking this step, members of the A. C. E. 
borrowed $300 for the purpose of purchasing new books. 
for the library. These workers, through tireless efforts 
with various money-making projects, paid off this debt 
by the end of the school year. 

Realizing the good to be derived from the use of this 
library, the A. C. E. prepared and presented to the 
board of education recommendations that the library be 
adopted by them and extended to include all eight grades 
of the elementary school. 

These recommendations were adopted by the county 
board of education, and the sum of $750 was appropriat- 


+ through funds available for improve- 
ment of instruction, allotted $250 to be used by the 
library. This was recently augmented by a donation ~ 
of $250 by the upper elementary teachers of the county 
and gifts from various parent-teacher associations of the 
county. 

While provisions have been made for reading and 
study at the library, circulation of the books is carried 
on mainly by elementary teachers. Instructors are al- 
lowed to take from ten to twelve books from the library 
at once, and these are retained from two to four weeks, 
during which time they are circulated among students. 
In this way a wide circulation is assured, and each 
school in the county has an opportunity to use a large 
number of books in the library during the year. 

Recently the fifty-four elementary schools of the 
county undertook the study of the Belgian Congo region 
as a geography project. For this purpose the library 
furnished thirty-five volumes which contained informa- 
tion concerning this part of Africa. 

Giving assistance to elementary teachers on almost 
any special project is now all in a day’s work for Miss 
Wilkinson. She has on file, in addition to books, vari- 
ous booklets, clippings, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
posters, songs, and exhibits. To the elementary teachers 
of Davidson County she offers upon request source 
references to information contained in any of these. 

The greatest service the Davidson County library per- 
forms or ever can perform is to promote the advance- 
ment of its children. This can be done through wide- 
spread contact with books for recreational reading, in- 
formation books for help in various units of work, sets 
of supplementary readers, and professional books and 
magazines, 


BRANCH NEWS 
PERRY COUNTY A. C. E. 


Another new local branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education is the Perry County Branch, which 
was organized recently at a get-together luncheon at 
Linden High School. Mr. Jack Stevens, superintend- 
ent, members of the county board, and several interested 
principals heartily endorsed the new organization and 
pledged their loyal cooperation to it. The officers are 
Miss Mary Elizabeth De Priest, president; Miss Bertha 
Westbrook, vice-president; Mrs. Wilton Boyce, secre- 
tary; and Miss Vidella Warren, treasurer. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY A. C, E. 


The Montgomery County Association for Childhood 
Education held a luncheon meeting at the New Provi- 
dence Elementary School which was attended by one 
hundred and twenty guests. Dr. George D. Strayer, Jr., 
of Peabody College was the guest speaker. 
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The Founding Fathers of Education 


ed Thomas B. 
Craighead as president 
of Cumberland College. 
It was the last shift for 
this great schoolman of 
the American Colonies. 
Almost thirteen years 
later he died somewhat suddenly in 
the college and was buried—heaven 
knows where. 

His birth, too, remains a bit ob- 
scure. There are various traditions 
that he was a kinsman of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
There are indirect reasons supporting 
these, but conclusive proof has not 
yet been established. It does not 
matter. James Priestley does not 
need to rely upon the British scientist 
and philosopher. He achieved his 
own fame. 

The best available evidence indi- 
cates: (1) that he was born in Rock- 
castle County, Virginia, about 1760; 
(2) that his parents, poor, frugal, in- 
telligent people, lived on a small farm 
somewhere between Lexington and 
Staunton; (3) that the boy early 
manifested a precocity in learning, 
perhaps taking its earliest form in 
his remarkable mastery of the cate- 
chism of the Presbyterian Church; 
(4) that William Graham, principal 
of Timber Ridge Academy, visited 
the Priestley home and became so in- 
terested in the lad that he took him 
into his own home so he could at- 
tend the academy; (5) that his 
achievements there were phenomenal, 
and in all the fields (Morton, in his 
History of Rockbridge County (Vir- 
ginia), makes the statement that 
while the other boys at Timber Ridge 
sat under a tree and ate their lunches 
Priestley stood and “spouted the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes in the original 
Greek’’) ; (6) that he served his alma 
mater as professor of languages and 
mathematics from 1782 to 1784; (7) 
that he lived at Elm Hill, Maryland, 
from 1784 to 1788, perhaps teaching, 
though no explicit record has been 
found; (8) that he became principal 
of Salem Academy at Bardstown, 
Kentucky, in 1788, remaining for 
four years ; (9) that on February 25, 


ATE IN 1808 James 
Priestley succeed- 
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larly, in 
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A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College 


[Dr. Crabb has conserved 
a major interest 
lives and achievements of 
founding fathers of 
Tennessee education. 
column will present regu- 
i compact 
some phases of the results 
of that interest.—Eprror.] 





1796, he became princi- 
pal of the “Male Depart- 
ment” of Baltimore 
Academy, a development 
of the ill-fated Cokes- 
bury College (his where- 
abouts between 1792 and 
1796 are not definitely 
Stet all known); (10) that the 
academy burned in 1798, and Priest- 
ley conducted an academy on Paul’s 
Lane, Baltimore, from 1798 to 1803, 
and that year became principal of the 
newly-established Baltimore College ; 
(11) that the next available account 
of him finds him as president of 
Cumberland College, Nashville, in 
1809, and that he died suddenly at 
the college, February, 1821. Diligent 
search has not revealed the place of 
his burial. 

Not much is known of Priestley’s 
work in Virginia and Maryland. It 
is known that in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee he was profoundly influential 
during the section’s formative period. 
In Kentucky he taught John Rowan, 
Felix Grundy, John Allen, Joseph 
Daviess, Archibald Cameron, Ben 
Hardin, and John Pope, to mention 
but a sample. He was also the pre- 
ceptor in Cumberland College of 
Ephraim Foster, John Bell, Cave 
Johnson, Edward D. White, George 
W. Owens, William B. Turley, Con- 
stantine Perkins, Francis McGavock, 
Leonard Cheatham, and David Bar- 
row, to name but a few. 

His wife was Sarah McBride of 
Mercer County, Kentucky. There 
exists a suspicion that she must have 
heen a woman of some property. It 
rests largely upon the fact that upon 
his arrival in Nashville Priestley paid 
Andrew Jackson $3,000 cash for the 
farm six miles up the river. What 
else would explain the “cash”? The 
four sons graduated from Cumber- 
land, and the daughter married 
Philip Hoover, also an alumnus. 

Priestley built a fine home on the 
farm which he christened “Monte 
Bello,” the remaining parts of which 
have been torn down within this gen- 
eration. The fine spring which flows 
from the hill just below the house 
still bears Priestley’s name. 

James Priestley was, for his day, 
one of the young nation’s great 
scholars. He was very likely never 


in the 


This 


form, 


a good president, or principal. His 
eccentricities thwarted administrative 
adequacy. He could not administer 
with Craighead’s grace, but he could 
teach. The contagion of his scholar- 
ship and zeal makes him one of the 
section’s immortals. 

Mrs. J. F. Flournoy of New Or- 
leans, a great great granddaughter, 
has James Priestley’s “Reading 
Diary,” and as its hundreds of pages 
in longhand march before your eyes 
you come to see a curious phase of 
the man who wrote them. Almost 
every page presents the entire range 
of the scholarly literature of the day 
—languages, history, science, philoso- 
phy, theology—intimate communings 
with the great minds of all time. That 
was James Priestley’s life, to read 
and to carry with evangelistic zeal 
the fruits of his reading to the young 
men under his care. His life! He 
fails to record in his diary any men- 
tion of his marriage to Sarah Mc- 
Bride, but he does mention the books 
he read at the time. 


Helps in Planning 1937 


Commencement Programs 


[From Pennsylvania School Journal.] 


An increasing number of schools 
are each year taking advantage of 
the opportunity of the graduation 
season not only to honor the gradu- 
ates but to give the community a 
better understanding of the schools. 
This year the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial offers a special opportunity for 
the development of worth-while pro- 
grams. The year 1937 commemo- 
rates the hundredth anniversary of 
Horace Mann’s acceptance of the 
secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, the first 
position of its kind in America which 
has had a continuous existence. The 
commencement season offers one of 
the best opportunities of the year to 
bring the centennial before the peo- 
ple of America. 

In view of this opportunity, the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has prepared its annual 
commencement packet for 1937 
largely around the centennial. Real- 
izing, however, that not all schools 
will wish to use this theme, sugges- 
tions for other types of programs are 
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included, particularly through the 
summaries of programs developed by 
various schools in 1936. The packet 
contains, among other items, a special 
sixty-four-page printed manual car- 
rying general suggestions regarding 
vitalized commencement programs; 
suggestions regarding programs built 
around the centennial, including a 
suggested text for dedicating the pro- 
gram to Horace Mann; a play, “The 
Greatest Discovery,” centering about 
Mann’s life; a Horace Mann 
pageant ; and summaries of 1936 pro- 
grams. 

The packet also contains several 
valuable reprints of articles on vari- 
ous phases of Mann’s life and work; 
a copy of the 160-page book, Horace 
Mann: His Ideas and Ideals, pub- 
lished in 1936; and other useful ma- 
terials. The packet sells for the low 
cost price of fifty cents. 


Making History Meaningful 
NANNIE LEE HICKS 


Teacher of American History 
Knox County Central High School 
[Excerpt from a letter to F. E. Bass.) 

I have always thought that high 
school pupils should be able to aid in 
the preservation of local traditions 
and history; for this reason we do 
a good deal of research work in con- 
nection with our senior history 
course. The discovery of valuable 
newspapers, letters, land grants, and 
deeds has excited much interest. 
Many interesting term papers have 
been written on pioneers, who, al- 
though not mentioned in _ history, 
played a prominent part in the build- 
ing-up of this particular section. 
Students have written histories of 
every crossroads community in Knox 
County. They have found the loca- 
tion of pioneer forts, they have 
copied old wills and deeds, copied 
names from tombstones, and located 
the graves of soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary War and the War of 1812. 
They have written the history of 
early Knox County schools, churches, 
and residences, interviewed Civil 
War veterans, etc. Of course, we 
are fortunate in having access to the 
splendid McClung collection of the 
Lawson McGhee Library. We were 
much pleased with the mention made 
in the last issue of the East Tennes- 


see Historical Society’s publication 
concerning the work we are doing 
along this line. This type of work 
arouses much interest, and the entire 
class gets the benefit of the research 
work through oral class reports. 

Some members of the class have 
made collections of Indian and 
pioneer relics that are museum pieces. 
One boy has a museum in the base- 
ment of his home. 

In our civics course, we get first- 
hand information in the following 
way: I have five sections with thirty 
pupils in each class. Every class is 
divided into ten committees with 
three members each. Each com- 
mittee has a chairman who arranges 
for visits to state and county insti- 
tutions to which they have been as- 
signed by the teacher. Among the 
departments of government visited 
are: Knox County Court, Knoxville 
City Council meetings, various county 
and city courts, county and city jails, 
industrial school, poor farm, deten- 
tion home, orphanages, and Tennes- 
see School for Deaf. One committee 
is sent out on Tuesday and another 
on Thursday; on Wednesday and 
Friday oral reports are made in each 
class by the three members of the 
committee from that section. It takes 
five weeks to complete this survey. 
Of course, we use this in connection 
with our textbooks and reference 
books. Members of all classes are 
taken to the Federal Court to witness 
the naturalization of foreigners. 

We have political elections every 
year that arouse intense excitement. 
We hold “national nominating con- 
ventions” with delegates chosen from 
the different classes. All voters must 
pay a poll tax of two cents. The 
candidates make stump _ speeches, 
distribute their cards, and even ad- 
vertise in the school paper. The 
classroom bulletin boards are also 
used by the candidates and are cov- 
ered with homemade posters—some 
of which are extremely clever. 

One very fine project that may be 
used after completing the American 
history is the writing of pageants and 
historical plays by the students. They 
also enjoy making scrapbooks. 

In assigning current events, a com- 
mittee is appointed to select the 
topics from the magazines and daily 
papers in our school library and give 
them out to the pupils. 


These are some of the methods we 
have used in our American history 
classes for years. There are others 
that we have “invented” which work 
most effectively. 


. 
Publications ContestResults 


The Nashville Banner announces awards . 
of six trophy cups and other prizes for 
prize-winning publications entered in the 
1937 state-wide contest for high school 
and prep school newspapers and maga- 
zines, sponsored by the Banner. 

First prize for best all-around magazine 
was won by “The Echo,” published by 
Hume-Fogg High School of Nashville. 
Second place was won by “Volunteer,” 
published by Peabody Demonstation 
School of Nashville. Third-place winner 
was “The Marshall Mirror,” published 
by Marshall County High School of 
Lewisburg. Silver trophy cups were 
awarded the three prize winners in this 
group. 

In the newspaper classification, first- 
place award for best all-around paper 
was given to “Baylor Notes,” published by 
Baylor School of Chattanooga. Second 
place was won by “The Cavalier,” pub- 
lished by Castle Heights Military Acad- 
emy of Lebanon. Third place was won 
by “Humes High Herald,” published by 
L. C. Humes High School of Memphis. 
The three newspaper winners were award- 
ed silver trophy cups. 

The Nashville Banner awarded special 
subscription prizes for best make-up, best 
editorial page, and best sports page in 
each group. 

In making these awards, entries were 
divided into three groups according to 
size of school. Schools having enroll- 
ments of 300 or more were classed “A.” 
Schools of less than 300 enrollment were 
classed “B,” and junior high schools 
formed class “C.” 

In Class “A,” best newspaper make-up 
was won by “Humes High Herald” of 
Humes High School, Memphis. Class “B” 
award for make-up was won by “Baylor 
Notes” of Baylor School, Chattanooga. 
Class “C” make-up prize was won by 
“The Outlook,” published by Washington 
Junior High School of Nashville. 

Best magazine make-up awards in 
classes “A” and “B,” respectively, , were 
won by Hume-Fogg High’s “Echo,” and 
Peabody Demonstration School’s “Volun- 
teer.” No entries qualified for Class “C.” 

Best newspaper sports awards in classes 
“AY “Be ana nc were won, respectively, 
by “The Gleaner,” published by Nicholas 
Blackwell High School of Bartlett, “Bay- 
lor Notes,” and “News Reel,” the latter 
— by Cavert Junior High of Nash- 
ville. 

Best magazine sports page in classes 
“-_ and “B” were won by “Purple and 
Gold,” published by Montgomery County 
High of Clarksville, and Peabody Demon- 
stration School’s “Volunteer.” No entries 
qualified for Class “C.” 

Awards for best newspaper editorial 
page in classes “A,” “B,” and “C” were 
won by “Humes High Herald,” Memphis, 
Castle Heights’ “Cavalier,” Lebanon, and 
Washington Junior High’s “Outlook,” 
Nashville. 

Prizes for best magazine editorial pages 
were won by Hume-Fogg High’s “Echo” 
and Peabody Demonstration School’s 
ae: No entries qualified for 

ass “C, 
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Why Have a Homeroom Period? 


r WHE SCHOOL curriculum of 
the present day is crowded 
and there is a tendency for 

the daily program to be filled with 
specific work towards fulfilling the 
curriculum requirements. Because 
of the constant urge to cram a maxi- 
mum amount of technical content 
material into the daily and yearly 
programs, there is a possibility that 
teachers will sadly neglect the pro- 
viding of opportunities for the de- 
velopment of personality and desir- 
able traits of character within the 
pupils, except as these are incidental- 
ly taught through class recitation and 
extracurricular activities. Hence, 
there is a challenge for homeroom 
teachers to use wisely the homeroom 
periods for educational, social, moral, 
and vocational guidance. 

The homeroom period, that is, the 
administrative and _ pupil-activity 
period not included in the required 
curriculum, offers the most valuable 
single educational opportunity in the 
school’s daily program; yet, many 
teachers starve the pupils psycho- 
logically by using this period solely 
for routine and administrative work. 
What are the reasons for the pre- 
vailing homeroom conditions? In 
the first place, when we analyze the 
education courses offered by teacher- 
training institutions, we are made to 
realize that they only scratch the sur- 
face when it comes to preparing the 
prospective homeroom teacher for 
the problems he or she will have to 
face. They force us to learn from 
bitter experience in the “school of 
hard knocks” er else let us follow 
the tradition of making a class or 
study hall out of the homeroom 
period. Secondly, many teachers 
take the line of least resistance and 
make no effort to use their initiative 
in organizing and planning the pupil 
activities for the period. 

In planning for the pupil-activity 
period, the following aims should be 
kept constantly in mind by the 
teacher: (1) to help pupils to dis- 
cover and evaluate their own abilities 
and talents; (2) through planned 
and supervised pupil activity, help 
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each pupil to develop leadership, de- 
pendability, cooperation, loyalty, re- 
spect for authority, good sportsman- 
ship, appreciation of beauty, hobbies, 
and civic interest; (3) to set up the 
situation so that each pupil can prac- 
tice desirable things with a degree of 
satisfaction to the one practicing; 
and (4) to establish a pupil-teacher 
relationship and subsequent under- 
standing which will enable the teach- 
er to become the personal adviser to 
each boy and girl along those lines 
which will come under the educa- 
tional responsibility of the school. 

The homeroom should be so or- 
ganized as to permit and encourage 
the pupils to participate in the plan- 
ning of the room activities. It is de- 
sirable to plan the programs several 
weeks in advance and make them 
flexible enough to meet the needs of 
the pupils in a particular grade with- 
in the school for a given year. In 
a well-organized room, the teacher 
acts as a guide, and most of the work 
is done through the officers and vari- 
ous pupil committees. The number 
of committees for any given home- 
room will depend upon the size and 
needs of the group. The following 
ones are suggested as a minimum: 
(1) attendance—to promote good at- 
tendance through various devices; 
(2) housekeeping—to maintain neat- 
ness and order in the room; (3) 
health—to adjust windows and 
shades and to stimulate interest in 
better health; (4) program—to plan 
the program activities and to see to 
it that they are carried out; and (5) 
welfare — to visit absent members 
and assist them in making up work 
and to help new pupils in becoming 
adjusted. 

The following topics have served 
as a basis for our homeroom pro- 
grams at Bassel School this year, 
and the time devoted to each has 
been conditioned by relative needs 
and interest of the pupils: 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Write for list of 
agencies recognized 
and recommended 
by leading educators 











1. Know Your School. — Do I 
know my school, its history and tra- 
ditions, building, equipment, regula- 
tions, and privileges? 

2. Study Habits—How can I im- 
prove my study habits? 

3. School Attitude—What can I, 
personally, do to improve my school? 

4. Respect for Public Property.— 
What should be my attitude toward 
public property ? 

5. Fire Prevention. — What part 
can I play in preventing destructive 
fires? 

6. Consideration of Others ——How 
can I improve my ability to get along 
with others? 

7. Self-Control—How well do I 
control my thinking, desires, and ac- 
tion? 

8. Fair Play.—Do I play honestly, 
and can I take defeat without grum- 
bling and win without boasting? 

9. Proper Health Habits. — What 
can I do to improve my appearance 
and health? 

10. American Education Week.— 
What is the relationship between 
education and civilization ? 

11. Book Week.—Do I appreciate 
good books and movies? 

12. Know Your City.—What are 
some of the fine things our city 1s 
doing for its citizens? 

13. Obedience—Do I obey cheer- 
fully? 

14. Safety—Do I practice the rule 
of “Safety First” and help others to 
be more careful? 

The teachers and pupils coopera- 
tively in each grade have used their 
initiative in adapting and presenting 
the above topics to the grade-age 
level and understanding of each 
group. This has been done through 
illustrative talks, plays, pantomimes, 
games, discussions, and reports. 

As teachers, we need to think of- 
ten of the educational theory so aptly 
stated by McKown: “The homeroom, 
with its main emphasis upon the edu- 
cation of the student rather than 
passing along of a body of subject 
matter, epitomizes the very soul of 
the modern conception of education: 
that the pupil himself is far more im- 
portant and sacred than any mass of 
information he may ever accumu- 
late.” 
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T THE SUGGESTION of our 
A helping teacher, Miss Ruth- 
lee Moore, and with the per- 
mission of our county superintend- 
ent, Mr. J. R. Baker, twelve Maury 
County teachers visited the Wilson 
Dam elementary school on January 
21. This six-grade school is located 
on a government reservation near 
Sheffeld, Alabama. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority maintains the 
school for children of its employees 
who reside in the three government 
villages in the Muscle Shoals area. 
It is administered by a principal, 
Miss Virginia White James, who is 
responsible to the manager of the 
Muscle Shoals properties. Officials 
of the central training section assist 
in a functional capacity in the plan- 
ning of the program and in the co- 
ordination of it with the other edu- 
cational activities of the authority. 

The school occupies a plant which 
was built as a clubhouse for the use 
of army officers during the World 
War. Its architecture of Spanish 
style blends harmoniously with the 
residences surrounding the school. 
Although the plant was not built for 
school purposes, it has apparently 
been satisfactorily adapted. Large 
classrooms, offices, and_ enclosed 
porches make the building com- 
modious, comfortable, and unusually 
well suited for an activity program. 

A beautiful woods adjacent to the 
schoolyard provides an interesting 
environment for hikes and excur- 
sions. The equipment of the school 
is well adapted to an activity pro- 
gram. Unfastened chairs of ap- 
propriate sizes, tables, easels, book- 
racks, bulletin boards, tools, and 
other pieces of inexpensive equip- 
ment are provided. The library of 
fourteen hundred books is an ex- 
tremely important part of the edu- 
cational program. 

The excellent work in administra- 
tion, supervision, and actual teach- 
ing observed there caused me to 
think on probable improvements for 
McDowell. Immediately plans were 
made for our entire faculty to spend 
a day observing in the TVA school. 
Friday, February 19, was set apart 
for this purpose. Our county super- 
intendent and county board of edu- 
cation granted us a holiday, as they 


We Went Visiting 


JOE F. WILKES 
Principal 
McDowell Grammar School 
Columbia 
[This pe hee Mr. Wilkes describes one of 
most uni and progressive schools, 
and illustrates the practical value teachers may 


derive from visitation of schools other than their 
own.—TuHE EpirTor.] 
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will do for any school in Maury 
County whose entire faculty wants to 
visit the Wilson Dam School. 

We found the school colorfully 
decorated with numerous drawings, 
wall hangings, flowers, pieces of pot- 
tery, maps, and other objects made 
by the children. The natural pres- 
ence of children’s handiwork all 
about the school conveys the idea 
that the school and the educational 
program are maintained for the de- 
velopment of children. The educa- 
tional procedure of the school can 
be definitely characterized as pro- 
gressive with the emphasis placed on 
purposeful pupil activity. Much at- 
tention is given and considerable time 
is allowed for creative development 
through experience with all the reg- 
ular avenues of expression. Poetry, 
art, science, and the other fields of 
knowledge and expression are inte- 
grated in such projects as the making 
of poetry books, museums, exhibits, 
and construction work. Although 
the faculty is interested in developing 
individual talents to the fullest ex- 
pression, the socialized aspects of 
behavior are not neglected. The 
teaching staff is cognizant of the fac- 
tors of mental hygiene involved in 
the proper guidance of children. 
Specific effort is directed toward 
helping children face facts, accept re- 
sponsibility, and develop inner con- 
trols of behavior. 

As a result of our visit, several 
experimental changes have been ef- 
fected in our own system. These 
changes do not necessarily accord 
in detail with any of the practices of 
the TVA school, because the two 
situations involved are entirely dif- 
ferent. They are merely efforts to 
work together into our crowded sit- 
uation the spirit of the work being 
done in their school. All of our 
changes, we feel, will enable us to 
more nearly approach our primary 
aim—to help the children grow to 
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courteous, sympathetic, and 


be more 
thoughtful citizens of their school, 
homes, and community. 

To date our enrollment has been 
451, an average of fifty-six pupils 
for each room in the building. A. 
weekly assembly on Friday has been 


substituted for the daily chapel 
period. Our teachers feel that more 
appropriate exercises can be provid- 
ed for children of different ages in 
their own rooms and that quite 
worth-while programs can be pre- 
pared for each Friday morning, in- 
cluding participation by pupils and 
visitors. 

Heretofore our entire student body 
has had a common morning recess 
period. This arrangement resulted 
in having a campus too crowded for 
desirable play. Our new schedule 
provides for only two grades to be 
on the playground at the same time, 
permitting boys and girls to play to- 
gether games suitable to their inter- 
ests under the direction of the teach- 
ers. 

The lunch period has been length- 
ened from forty-five minutes to an 
hour, the first half-hour being spent 
in play on the campus, and the 
second half-hour being devoted to 
the noon meal. After eating their 
lunches in the cafeteria, the children 
return leisurely to their rooms. Those 
who bring lunches from home enjoy 
quiet, pleasant conversation in their 
own rooms as they eat together. They 
may pass at will to the drinking 
fountains and lavatories. This plan 
enables the children to have their 
exercise before rather than after 
their meal. Incidentally, this plan 
virtually solves the problem of hav- 
ing papers left on the yards. 

The children move freely at all 
times of the day and are allowed to 
engage in conversation while doing 
so. By having each teacher super- 
vise her own schedule, it has been 
found that the ringing of bells from 
the office at the close of each period 
is unnecessary, thus increasing the 
informality of the day’s procedure. 

Although these changes are in no 
way revolutionary, they are new in 
our situation, and the teachers and 
pupils alike have received them with 
sufficient interest and enthusiasm to 
warrant our confidence in them. 
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They Tell Me. 


ECHOES FROM THE CONVENTION 


“Let us be conscious of the fact that added investment 
in the education of the children of Tennessee must show 
added returns. These returns must show themselves 
in improvement all along the line, from the kindergarten 
through the university."—ArtTHuR L. RANKIN. 

“Tt is manifestly impossible to have a generation of 
people who are willing to abide by democratic rule, to 
support democratic institutions, and, if need be, willing 
to die for democratic government, unless that generation 
is schooled in the methods of democracy itself, unless 
that generation truly appreciates the significance of the 
term, ‘democracy.’ ”—W. A. Bass. 

“Instead of educating our boys and girls for ‘where 
they are,’ we must start educating them for ‘where they 
ought to be.’”—DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS. 

“TI know of no state with a more encouraging edu- 
cational outlook than Tennessee.” — Miss CuHarv O. 
WILLIAMS. 

“The authors of the constitution intended to ma 
certain clauses vague that it might be brought up to 
through interpretations and reinterpretations.”—HEr- 
BERT AGAR. 

“We must decide in the next five or ten years the two 
questions: What should an education be? And what is 
the role of any subject in that education ?”—WILLIAM 
D. REEVE. 

“What does it matter how much money we ‘have to 
spend on public improvements if we cannot trust those 
who have the duty of administering it? .. . 

(Referring to the necessity of education in the pre- 
vention of crime) “We ought to spend a little on the 
fence at the edge of the cliff, so we won’t have to pick 
up the battered wrecks at the bottom. . . . The teacher 
does not belong in the classroom if he or she cannot 
distinguish between right and wrong and then impart 
that distinction to her students.”—-Gorpon BRowNINc. 


MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 1937 
Saturday, May First 

In accordance with the Congressional Resolution of 
1928, Saturday, May first, is proclaimed by the President 
as Child Health Day. The Children’s Bureau is spon- 
soring the celebration of the day. 

Superintendents and principals are requested to co- 
operate by planning and directing special programs. 

Suggestions for observance: 

Slogan—Health protection for every child. 

Objective—To promote the extension of year-round 
child-health services in every community, including 
services for physically handicapped children. 

Leadership—State May Day chairmen will be ap- 
pointed by state health officers to plan the State Child 


Health Day program and to arrange for the cooperation 


of organizations concerned with child health. 





Program—For community groups: (1) an evalua- 
tion of child-health services in the community based on 
a survey of existing child-health conditions and or- 
ganization to promote child health, (2) the launching of 
new local child-health projects, and (3) exhibits or pro- 
grams celebrating gains made. 

For children—as a climax for the year’s health pro- 
gram — festivals, athletic contests, programs, exhibits 
celebrating children’s growth, vigor, and safety from 
health hazards. 

State and local news stories, radio talks, and speeches, 

Requests for information on state programs or for 
further material should be sent to May Day chairmen in 
state health departments. 

F s 


TENNESSEE'S LIBRARY PLAN 


he Tennessee library plan has progressed from dis- 
ussion and approval into an enabling act which is now 
in the hands of the Seventieth General Assembly as 
House Bill 997. 

The plan sets up a division of libraries in the state de- 
partment of education in order to coordinate the library 
activities of the state and to fulfil the following three 
functions: 

1. Supervise the state library. 

2. Supervise school libraries. 

3. Supervise public libraries. 

A division of school libraries has already been func- 
tioning for five years under a grant from the General 
Education Board, and this legislation if enacted would 
create by law a proper division to supervise the $100,000 
for school libraries authorized by the legislature in the 
Eight-Point Program of the teachers. 

The supervision of public libraries is a new but vital 
development. It is planned to establish regional libraries, 
to coordinate existing libraries, and to encourage the 
development of new public libraries. 

If these central regional libraries can be established, 
the rural areas may be reached by book truck, by branch 
libraries and deposit stations, so that, in cooperation with 
the counties, book service may be given, throughout the 
state. 

This library plan has been indorsed by Governor 
Browning and Commissioner Bass and visions a unified 
system of library service throughout the entire state. 


ZOERB GRANTED LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Seeley Acting Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 

Mr. A. S. Zoerb, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, was granted a six-months leave of 
absence by the state board of education effective March 
1, and Mr. W. A. Seeley, District Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education in the Chattanooga area, is 
acting state supervisor during Mr. Zoerb’s absence. 

Mr. Zoerb is organizing and directing a plant training 
program for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation at 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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PROMOTIONS FOR MEMPHIANS j 

Bryon Ellis, formerly business manager of the Mem- 
phis City Schools, has been elected Shelby County Com- 
missioner. 

O. H. Jones, formerly bursar of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis, has succeeded Mr. Ellis as business man- 
ager for the Memphis City Schools. 

R. M. Robison, formerly principal of the State Teach- 
ers College Training School, Memphis, has succeeded 
Mr. Jones as bursar. 

A successor to Mr. Robison has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 

* 


NEW EDUCATIONAL RADIO SERIES 


Let Freedom Ring, a new series of weekly educational 
programs dramatizing the struggle of the human race 
to win civil liberties, is being presented by the Office 
of Education, United States Department of Interior, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System each Monday 
night at 9:30 P.M. 

The series is presented in conjunction with the Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration of the Constitution. The series 
consists of the dramatization of factual stories telling 
how each personal right was written into the constitu- 
tion after years, and in some cases after centuries, of 
strife, hardships, and bloodshed. 

These will include: 

March 22—Freedom of Religion. 

March 29—Freedom of Petition. 

April 5—Right of Assembly. 

April 12—Right of Suffrage. 

April 19—Women’s and Children’s Rights. 

April 26—Patent Rights. 

May 3—Right of Habeas Corpus. 

May 10—Right of Freedom of Home. 

May 17—Right of Racial Equality. 


BOYS' AND GIRLS' WEEK 
April 24 to May I, 1937 

The 1937 observance of Boys’ and Girls’ Week will 
be from April 24 to May 1, inclusive. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Week is observed annually in hun- 
dreds of communities throughout the United States and 
in many other countries as well, its purpose being to 
focus the attention of the community upon boys and 
girls and their problems, and to enlist the cooperation 
of all agencies and individuals in a year-round program 
for the development and preservation of character in 
the coming generation. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
“Living in the Arts” has been set as the theme for the 
coming conference of the Western Arts Association 
which meets in Toledo, April fourteenth to seventeenth. 
Conference discussions, exhibits, and conducted tours 
will be keyed to this theme. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE 

To those teachers who are interested in having their 
students begin interesting personal correspondence with 
students their own age in countries all over the world, 
the International Friendship League offers its services. 

The league has on hand names, ages, and addresses 
of boys and girls in sixty foreign countries and terri- 
tories. All the names have been certified by the Minis- — 
tries of Education of the different countries. Teachers 
everywhere endorse the plan because of its help in the 
study of geography, history, sociology, and economics. 
They feel that this personal exchange of letters between 
the students, bringing them firsthand knowledge of the 
Tropics, the Far North, and the great cities of Europe, 
helps to stimulate interest in the studies of these coun- 
tries. 

For further information address Miss Edna Mac- 
Donough, Executive Secretary, International Friendship 
League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
The Forty-First Annual Convention of the American 
Physical Education Association will be held during the 
week of April 19 to 24, 1937, inclusive, in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 














Two College Tours | 
Offered by 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS 

WEST 2427, Kesten tour through the Canadian Rocking, 


Memphis June 11. 

EAST A 3l-day Eastern tour through the Great Lakes region, 
eastern Canada, New England. New York, and Wash- 

ington. Leaving Memphis July 22. 


SEVEN QUARTER HOURS CREDIT FOR EACH 
TOUR 


Tourist Pullman, Sightseeing, Free Time, Low Cost 
Write Dr. R. W. Jounson 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Travel for 


PLEASURE AND EDUCATION 


The Most Sensational Vacation 
Tours Ever Offered 


TEN EAST—EIGHT WEST 


Prepared by 


Twelve Trunk Line Railroads, Five S hip Comp 
of the Finer Hotels and Sightseeing Companies. 


Just Wuat You WAnt at THE Price You Want 
Write for Literature 
MANLEY ALL-PLEASURE TOURS 
HOTEL WILLIAM LEN MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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/ 
The Teachers Bookshelf 
Readings in Curriculum Develop- Edited by ite selections with appealing modern 


ment, by Hollis L. Caswell and 

Doak S. Campbell. American 

Book Co. Pp. xvii and 753. $3.00. 

While this book is intended and or- 
ganized to supply a wide range of 
source materials for classes using the 
authors’ earlier text, Curriculum 
Development, it is the reviewer’s 
opinion its usefulness should and will 
extend out into the wider field of 
current school practice. This volume 
is the most complete statement on 
curriculum matters since the publi- 
cation of the Twenty-Sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education ten years ago. 
In its 271 selections are represented 
the majority of contemporary think- 
ers in American education, as well as 
reports from important commissions 
and committees. Selections range in 
length from a single short paragraph 
to five or six pages. Only pertinent 
and significant portions of the orig- 
inal articles are used. Recency, 
authoritativeness, and clarity and ef- 
fectiveness in the presentation of 
ideas were the criteria used in mak- 
ing selections of materials. 

On controversial propositions (and 
most curriculum problems are) ar- 
ticles were chosen which “give the 
strongest statements of position 
available on major points of view.” 
The authors are primarily concerned 
with interpretations, trends, clear 
statements of terms and positions, 
and with fundamental principles 
rather than with specific programs. 
They strive to give proper perspec- 
tive for individual or group think- 
ing. 

One is struck immediately with 
the pronounced emphasis on the place 
and function of the school in modern 
society. Security, unemployment, so- 
cial and economic change, technology, 
consumer rights, crime, law and or- 
der, public opinion, friction and ten- 
sion—these and many others like 
them are key expressions in current 
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curriculum thinking along with con- 
siderations of pupil purposes, activi- 
ties, subject matter content, grade 
placement, teaching units, teaching 
procedures, testing, and others which 
have largely preempted curriculum 
thinking in other years. One notes, 
too, the attention given to the variety 
and influence of community forces 
which now seek to dominate or dic- 
tate the curriculum, the developing 
revolt against mechanical standard- 
ization, the substitution of socially 
proved aims for logically constructed 
blueprints, the change from mecha- 
nistic to organismic conceptions of 
human behavior, the deepening inte- 
gration of school and community and 
the marked trend away from too 
early specialization in the school ex- 
periences of youth. 

This volume, used with or without 
its accompanying text, will be indis- 
pensable for organized groups work- 
ing to improve their curriculum. It 
should be of interest also to the 
mature administrator or teacher— 
those who are aware of and perhaps 
baffled by the cross currents of opin- 
ion and practice in our schools. It 
will disturb the complacent, sound 
a note of caution for the radical, and 
for the majority of the intelligent 
alert in our profession will provide 
a fine array of what would other- 
wise be practically inaccessible ma- 
terial. If you want in one volume 
the best thinking in modern educa- 
tion—something you can nibble at 
on occasion in small satisfying por- 
tions or study at length as you 
choose, put this book near the top 
of your summer reading list. — P. 
Fe 
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New Books Received 


Chamberlain, Rudolph, Beacon 
Lights of Literature, Grade Eight. 
Iroquois Publishing Company, 
$1.56. 

This is a text built on the same 
pattern as Books I, II, III, and IV 
of the high school series. It com- 
bines a good collection of old favor- 





ones and is based upon the recom- 

mendations of the report of the Na- 

tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

Meigs, Cornelia, Young Americans. 
Ginn and Co. $1.12. 

Contains stories of fictitious young 
people in relation to various histori- 
cal events in American progress. In- 
teresting and well-written material 
for junior and senior high school 
reading. 

Persky, L. J., Adventures in Sport. 
Ginn and Co. $1.12. 

Interesting reading for secondary 
school youth relating to incidents in 
high school and college athletics, 
swimming, skating, fishing, and 
wrestling. 

Power, R. A., and Kivlin, V. E., A 
Handbook of Farming for Boys 
and Girls. E. M. Hale and Co. 
$2.00. 

An unusually well-written and in- 
formative guide to the diversified 
phases of modern agriculture. In- 
tended for secondary school students, 


Rugg, Harold, Changing Govern- 
ments and Changing Cultures and 
The Conquest of America. Ginn 
and Co. $2.00 and $1.96, respec- 
tively. 

Two new junior high school texts 
which exemplify the same fine quali- 
ties which have characterized this 
author’s previous texts of this type. 
Strongly commended to secondary 
school teachers of the social studies. 


Palmer, E. L., Nature Magazines 
Guide to Science Teaching. Ameri- 
can Nature Association. 

A valuable aid for those who teach 
nature and science in grades one to 
ten. Demonstrates how materials in 
past issues of the Nature Magazine 
and other periodical sources may be 
utilized to enrich instruction; and 
also how the pupil’s everyday en- 
vironment may be correlated with 
science problems in the school. 

The Constitution of the United States 
of America with Amendments and 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Published by the United States 
Sesquicentennial Commission. 
Contains the exact texts of both 

documents, accompanied by explana- 
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tory statements and data pertaining 
to true and misleading conceptions 
about them. This is excellent ma- 
terial for teachers wishing to capital- 
ize on current developments in na- 
tional affairs. 


Betz, Frederick, Das Sputhaus in 
Litauen. American Book Co. 
Stories in German as told by 

soldiers imprisoned in a mysterious 

house in Lithuania. Intended as sup- 


plementary reading material for 
second and third year German 
classes. 


Rugg, Harold, and Kruger, Louise, 
Man at Work; His Industries. 
Ginn and Co. 

An abundantly illustrated book for 
upper elementary grade children de- 
signed to introduce children to the 
diversified fields of modern industry. 


Follett Picture-Story Series. Follett 
Publishing Co.- $0.15 each. 
Separate booklets picturing the 

story of Food, Milk, Bread, Trains, 

How the City Serves Its People. 

Each booklet is a unit study of some 

forty pages. Each contains forty to 

seventy photographs and a minimum 
of concise, simple explanatory text. 

For intermediate grade maturity. 


Hatfield, W. W., Lewis, E. E., and 
Dines, A. A., Practice Activities in 
English. One for grade V and one 
for grade VI. American Book Co. 
These are practice books for oral 

and written English. 


Barrows, H. H., and Parker, E. P., 
Journeys in Distant Lands, The 
United States and Canada, and 
Europe and Asia. Silver Burdett. 
$0.96, $1.44, and $1.44, respective- 
ly. 

Attractive and. amply illustrated 
geographies by thoroughly competent 
and experienced authors. A teacher’s 
guide ($0.24) accompanies the 
Journeys text. 


McGuire, Edna, Glimpses into the 
Long Ago. Macmillan Co. $0.96. 
This is the most attractive presen- 

tation of human history from the 

earliest times to the renaissance for 
intermediate grade children that has 
come to the reviewer’s attention. 

326 pages and 235 illustrations, eight 

being beautifully colored plates, 

present a fascinating story of hu- 
manity’s early struggles. Written 
by an elementary grade supervisor, 


this book sets a new standard in ef- 
fective text material. 


Merrick, Nellie, Bown, R. F., and 
Dvorak, August, My Typewriter 
and I. American Book Co. $3.00. 
A 175-page manual designed to 

integrate learning to type with the 

various subject-matter fields of the 
junior high school or high school. 


Korona, L. W., and Rowe, C. E., 
Business and Personal Typewrit- 
ing. Ginn and Co. $1.40. 

A new manual designed “to meet 
the vocational and personal-use re- 
quirements of typewriting.” 


Canby, H. S., Opdyke, J. B., and 


Gillum, Margaret, High School 
English. Junior Book Three. 
Macmillan Co. $1.12. 


This text is vertically integrated 
with Junior Books One and Two by 
the same authors and with the 
senior high school series as well. 


Olcott, Virginia, Erik and Britta. 
Silver Burdett. $0.84. 
An intermediate grade storybook 
about the life of a boy and girl in 
flowery Sweden. 


Homespun. American Book = Co. 
$3.00. 

“An anthology of poems represent- 
ing the interest in poetry of club- 
women throughout the nation” and 
prepared by the General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs. 


New Materials from the Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis 
Unit Scales of Aptitude, Division I, 
Grades IV-V; Division II, Grades 
VI-VII; Division III, Grades 
VITI-IX ; and Division IV, Grades 
X-XII, by M. J. VanWagenen. 
These tests, thoroughly standard- 
ized, measure reading comprehension 
rate, perception of relationships, 
reading vocabulary, composition vo- 
cabulary, and range of information. 
A manual of directions and scoring 
aids accompany the tests. 
Primary Division tests for grades 
I, II, and III but with simpler types 
of materials are also available. 


Differentiated Study Outline for 
High School Chemistry (Teacher’s 
Edition), by C. D. Morneweck, 
C. A. Buckner, and G. R. Kirsch- 
ner. 

A commendable approach to high 
school chemistry, organized in com- 
pact units and with the most com- 


prehensible attention to reference 
material that has come to the re- 
viewer’s attention. 
SpeciaL Note: G. Towne Gaines, 
a friend of education in the Tennes- 
see legislature, in a note to the re- 
view editor, offers copies of his book, 
Fighting Tennesseans, privately 
printed, at seventy-five cents from - 
“Millers” at Knoxville if purchased 
in lots of eighteen copies. This 
volume gives a condensed resume of 
the military exploits of Tennessee 
patriots from the early Indian wars 
through the World War. 
+ 


Health Program 

Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers who have difficulty in find- 
ing worth-while projects for their 
parent-teacher association should 
turn to Washington County for sug- 
gestions. Following are things which 
the Embreeville P.-T. A. has done 
this year to improve the health of its 
school children: 


1. Secured adjustable window 
shades for all rooms. 
2. Provided metal wastepaper 


baskets for all rooms. 

3. Equipped first-aid cabinet. 

4. Placed thermometers and ther- 
mometer stands in every room. 

5. Secured new toilets. 

6. Built all-weather 
toilets and playgrounds. 

7. Placed foot scrapers at all en- 
trances. 

8. Provided facilities for hand 
washing and supervised lunches. 


walks to 


9. Purchased additional play- — 
ground equipment. 
10. Surveyed the school com- 


munity to determine the number of 
children needing diphtheria immuni- 
zation. 

And yet there are administrators 
who do not want P.-T. A. organiza- 
tions in their schools. 











Miss Anne Beck 


Miss Anne Beck, popular and ca- 
pable teacher in the Chattanooga public 
school system, died in Roc! , Min- 
nesota, on February 13, 1937. She was 
buried in Chattanooga on February 16. , 

For many years Miss Beck had been 
a faithful worker in both local and 
state educational organizations. She 
was the first president of the Chatta- 
nooga A. C. E., and at one time she 
was honored with the presidency of 
the state organization. 

Her loss will be felt keenly. 














“to me travel means not just trans- 

portation — but bright new scenes, 

congenial people—and dollars left 
for spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who Jove /ife—those 
who want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not only in 
dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness to nature at its 


loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved transportation 
are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions of dollars doing 
it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively Greyhound, are writing 
a brilliant new chapter in highway 
travel— with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time-saving 


schedules, and amazing economy. 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 


—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 pictures and 
descriptions of America’s most amazing and unusual 
things and places. Fine for classes—or for your own enter- 
tainment. Just send the coupon. 


Mail this coupon to GrerHounp Travet Bureau, 146 Union Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for profusely illustrated booklet, “This Amazing America,” 

of strange and unusual! things and places, fully described and pictured. You'll 
like it as well as pupils do! If you want special informa * se and sched- 
ules on any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on line below. 


Information on trip to: 
Name. 


“Se 
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ALL-STEEL SAFETY 
SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


@ Just as modern school buildings have @ You want a safe, long-lasting, thoroughly 
crowded out the old rickety, one-room modern school bus— SUPERIOR ALL- 
schoolhouses, so all-steel safety school bus =STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODIES are com- 
bodies have supplanted yesterday’s body pletely modern and completely safe, as well 


types. as economical to operate and maintain. 


@ And just as the modern school structure 
protects the health of today’s school children 
while they are in school, so do SUPERIOR Bigs SaaS ' Ore 
ae STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS ganization is nation-wide and a distributor 
BODIES safeguard their precious lives and "€2" You will gladly demonstrate the many 


health while being transported to and from advantages of SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL 
school. SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES. 


@ Superior Body Company distributors or- 


x *k * 


SUPERIOR BODY COMPANY ° LIMA, OHIO 


Pioneer Builders of All-Steel Safety School Bus Bodie 
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In Tune with the Times 


“The junior high school is here to stay’ is a gener- 
ally accepted belief which has a deeper foundation 
than many realize. 

The junior-senior high school is not a new insti- 
tution. The Boston Latin School of colonial days 
and our old academies were six-year secondary 
schools offering a course as novel in its richness then 
as our junior-senior high school offers today. 


With the extension of compulsory education to 
eight years, the lower years of the academies became 
seventh and eighth grades of elementary schools 
with the three R’s spread thinly throughout the 
curriculum. 

It was this tenuous and wearisome course in the 
fundamentals that moved President Eliot to remon- 
strate against the long elementary course. His 
protest which was joined by other progressives led 
to the establishment of the junior high school, taking 
two years from the elementary schools and adding 
them to secondary education. 

Evolution thus brought us back to the old ideal 
of six years of secondary education, called in the 
old days the academy or Latin school and now the 
junior-senior high school. 

The enriched course of modern junior-senior high 
school offers Young America the fruit of the best of 
the old tradition molded to the needs of today. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Atlanta 


181, Peachtree Street 
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